T anil Ov! GARDENING WITHOUT 
‘ THE. USE OF CHEMICALS 
| | 


25 Cents 


A 


Order single copies at the price quoted for each 
book or order with the Club Plan. (See below). 
Here is a wide variety of garden literature 
planned to appeal to the home gardener, farmer, 
orchardist and plant lover. 


HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Here are all the facts and underlying principles which go to 
make any gardening a@ success. This book is complete in 
itself, with all the necessary details—from the first turning- 
over of the ground to the propagation, — and caring 
for the plants. Illustrated 


PLANNING THE ony by Cecile Hulse Maftchat. 
Whether you buy or bu! remodel or start from the 
ground up, this book he ‘uy you develop your becomes inte 
a beautiful setting for your home ° 35e 


THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILIZERS. This 
book reports upon the attitudes of doctors toward the organic 
method. Contains a transcript from a U. 8. Senate Hearing 
of important testimony —_ by Dr. Max Gerson on his 
cancer cure by diet. . Me 


MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A idilaaniis List 
of Com Materials Occurring in the Heme and in 
industry. This book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Nature's way. It 
defines the composition of each material and what each sub- 
stance contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. . . 35¢ 


The books described above can be bought 
separately or on the Club Plan. They are the 
first three books issued in the current 1947-48 
Book Club. These three books plus 9 other 
books to be issued one-a-month can be yours 
for only $3.00 (12 books on the Club Plan— 
see advertisement on page 64.) 


1946-47 Book Club—12 Books, $3.00 


If you join this Club you will receive at one 
time all 12 books listed below. 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, etc. 35e 


ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Describes the ee of annuals over perennials and 
vice-versa. ° 35e 


HOUSE PLANTS—Hew Te Grow Them by P. T. Barnes. 
A complete guide for in 
50c 


the house 


HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by Fred 
McCready. Deals with inexpensive means for growing plants 
in your house and under glass in hot-beds and greenhouses. 


GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Garden — 
An encyclopedia on all phases of gardening. 


TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John C. Gifford. 
A delightful book. Includes the _ coconut, guava, 
avocado and mango. 40c 

WILD GARDENS OF NEw ENGLAND by Walter Prichard 
Eaton. How to reproduce the natural of 
wild flowers in your own garden. 40c 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. Originally 
published in 1874. Reveals many profitable secrets that 
present-day gardeners will find interesting and useful. 40c 


QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING by 
Maye FE. Bruce. New ideas for = compost WITH 
50c 


OR WITHOUT animal manure. 


TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An ae book on 
crop-yielding trees—their crops as animal f 35e 


COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert 0. Bar- 
low. Many facts about herb a and usage in several 
lands 40¢ 

EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER GARDEN 


by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instructor for the nature- 


Organic Gardening Publications’ 


1945-46 Book Club—12 Books, $3.00 


Members of this Club will receive at one time 
all 12 books listed below. 


GARDENS BEYOND THE RAINBOW by Roger W. Smith 
world, Ate 


LEAVES AND WHAT THEY bo Pong Heinrich Meyer. Deals 
with the leaf’s reenes te gardener and lover of 
plants. 25e 

THE FORMATION oF VEGETABLE MOLD THROUGH THE 
ACTION OF WORMS by Charles Darwin. Contains the 
most important parts of his classic on the earthworm. 836 

by Speiden. How to start 

how to prepare the garden. 

WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried onal 

Discusses hundreds of weeds common to = orchard and 

THE WAR IN THE soit by a Albert Howard, C.LE., 
M.A. A magnificent summary of the organic cause for those 
fertilizer. 4c 

OUR FRIEND, THE EARTHWORM by George 8. Oliver, 
Deals with this creature's importance to mans’ health. $1.69 

THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. — Practical 
hints, unusual data on fruit growing. 

ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard Headstrom, 
Animals and insects that are friends and foes to the garden, 


LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Interesting — 
about plant breeding and the important ee 
this great horticultural pioneer. . 
SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by J. 1. Rodale, 
tise on how to grow, how to eat this vitamin-rich food, 
25e 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST edited by J. L 
Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A guide for compost-making. 


Combination 
Club Offer — 24 Books — $6.00 
1946-47 Club and 1945-46 Club 
a 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


The following books are sold separately only at 
the price listed. " 


VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger W. Smith. 
medium northern climate. 25e 

COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited ww J. L Rodale, 
The only book of its kind ever published. - Se 

SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. I. Rodale. Explains simple 
tules for avoiding stubborn conditions of neuritis caused Bi 
pressures exerted during sleep. ° 

NATURAL BREAD edited by J. Rodale. 
giving values of breads and cereals made with a 
produced, stone-ground grains. 

ROOT DEVELOPMENT OF VEGETABLE CROPS by weal 
and Bruner. Remarkable illustrations and text that clear 
up popular conception of plant-root depths. - - 

DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with the advis- 


ability of forming a Royal Commission to check on the 


Sir Albert Howard method of farming and gardening. 35c 


In Canada and Foreign 


$1.00 books cost 10, 50¢ books cost 
40c books cost 45c, 35¢ books cost 40c 
and 25¢ books cost 
e 


Send Order Direct To 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
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Gives complete information about every type of insect invader—shows you best. methods for 
controlling pests that attack flowers, vegetables, roses, trees, shrubbery and all types of land- 
scape planting, in all parts of the U. 8. Profusely illustrated. Equivalent in information to 
@ $1.00 book. ‘“‘“GARDEN FOES” will be sent you without extra charge when you examine 
the New Garden Encyclopedia. 


Pest-Control Manual 


See offer below. 


' Even if you return the New Garden Encyclopedia! 
This New Illustrated 64-Page 


New, Revised Edition of the Standard Reference Book of Garden | 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


from A to Z, the Things You Want to Know About Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees 


1400 Pages ® 10,000 Articles © 1500 Illustrations 


B only Garden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the amateur’s 
needs! Over a million sold! Clear, explicit. usable. Answers any garden 
question quickly. Make your next season’s garden the envy of every 
g@ne with this completely up-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest, 
Gest practical “how to grow it’ volume ever published for 
marden lovers. FOR THE FIRST TIME—an entirely new 
Mustrated section: Gardening for the Small Home— 
with practical advice for new home owners on 
tow to make the most of their properties. This 
few section alone is the equivalent of an 
@tra book worth $1.00, Other features 
inelude Soil-less Gardening, Wild Flower 
Gardening, New Flower Arrangement! 
10,000 articles furnish every detail of 
information you will need about planning, 
planting, fertilizing and caring for your 
garden. Alphabetical arrangement of sub- 


jects enables you to find what you want 
to know quickly and easily. 1500 authori- 
tative photographs and diagrams (more than 
one to every page!) Dozens of practical 
experts furnish the directions the average 
home gardener needs to grow every variety 
of plant successfully. Here for the first time 
in a single book is EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU 
WANT TO GROW! You can be certain of 
making your garden successful in every way 
by getting the New Garden Encyclopedia now 
and consulting it at every step. It will save 
you work and worry and hours of searching 
through incomplete books 


W RITTEN for All U. 8. Soils, 
Seasons, Climates and 
Methods — by American 
Baperts! Edited by E. L. D. SEY- 
MOUR,, B.S.A., and a picked staff 
of American garden authorities. They 
show you how to avoid plant diseases; ® 
Prevent and destroy pests; raise big- yo nr 
fer and better flowers, fruits and 
Wegetables; how to select the best 
Kinds; how to plan your garden for economy, 
Seasonal changes and year-round beauty. 


Free Trial 


Rend owe nothing. !f you keep It, make a first payment 5 


W $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 a month § 
iti! the low price of only $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) § 
Wpaid. The book ‘Garden Foes” is yours without charge. 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., 50 West 47th Street, New 5 
York 19, N.Y. Copyright by Wm. H. WisedCo., Ine. 


Annual Flowers Rock Gardens 
Biennial Flowers - Water Gardens 
Perennial Flowers Evergreens 
Hardy Types Wild Flowers 
Half-Hardy Types Pests, Diseases 
Grouping Hot Beds and 
Vegetables Cold Frames 
Germination Soil Preparation 
Tables Garden Planning 
Starting Indoors Suceession 
Planting Dates Planting 
Transplanting Pruning 
Fertilizing Shows and 
Cultivation Exhibits 
Flowering Bulbs Grafting, ete. 
(300 varieties) 
Roses GUID 
Flowering Shrubs au one al- 
Ornamental Vines phabetical ar- 
Fruit Trees -rangement 
Berries with full 
Hedges, Lawns cross - referen- 
Preparing Soil ces. 


MAIL THIS Free Examination COUPON 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc.,50 West 47th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of the latest 
handsomely 
bound in sturdy Green Novelex—nearly 1400 pages, 10,000 articles and 


Tevised edition of the NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


1500 pictures—and also the 64-page illustrated pest-control 


book, 


“GARDEN FOES.” After 7 daxs, I will either return the book and 
owe you nothing; or keep it and send you promptly an initial payment of 
$1 and then $1 monthly until the low price of only $4, plus postage is paid. 
In either case, the book “GARDEN FOES” is mine FREE! 


SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. :* 
Send full remittance with this form, : : 
and SAVE all shipping charges. Im- : 


mediate full refund if you return Do Not Write in Boxes 


Cheek here if you ‘want arteraft binding, only $1 extra. 
initial this box te reserve Companion Volume “Favorite 
lowers in Full Color’’ for delivery in October. 640 pages, 

320 full, page, plates ‘showing over 1,000 flowers in exquisite 

natural cclors with informative text on each. Special pre- 


publication price: Cloth $4.00; Arteraft $5.00; te be billed 
and delivered with full return privilege. 


16210 


A. 
q 
: 
dust mail the coupon. THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLO- Address 
PEDIA will be shipped prepaid. If net delighted, return — 
4 


OCTOBER 1947 
VOLUME 
The Rodale Diet J. 1. Rodale 12 
Labour Saving in Compost Manufacture .. Sir Albert Howard 15 
Strawfl Ech of Summer .... Dr. William H. Eyster 17 
J. 1. RODALE A Cry For Natural Food ........ Dr. Ehrenfried E. Pfeiffer 21 
So Now We Know (One Use For Sulphate of Ammonia).... 27 
Managing Editor Roger W. Smith 29 


DR. WILLIAM 


Associate Editor 


Art Director 


H. EYSTER Pesticides Prove Detrimental to Plant Health 
Robert Rodale 31 


The Earthworm—Nature’s Wonder-Worker 
Charles H. Crandon 32 


LLOYD PFLEIGER 


SIR ALBERT HOWARD, Garden ........ Raymond Green 37 
C.1.E., M.A. 
Dr. William H. Eyster 42 
Garden Calendar—October 43 
Balance Im Nature ...........----+005 Heinrich Meyer -46 
New Books ........ 54 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY ORGANIC GARDENING. PUBLICATION, EXECUTIVE, 
EDITORIAL, SUBSCRIPTON AND ADVERTISING OFFICES; 6TH AND MINOR STREETS, 
EMMAUS, PA. SUBSCRIPTION RATES, UNITED STATES AND POSSESSIONS, ONE 
YEAR $3.00, TWO YEARS $5.00, THREE YEARS $7.00. UNLESS OTHERWISE DIRECTED 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS BEGIN WITH THE CURRENT ISSUE. RENEWAL SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS BEGIN IMMEDIATELY AFTER OLD SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. WHEN CHANG- 
ING AN ADDRESS, GIVE THE OLD ADDRESS AS WELL AS THE NEW. MANUSCRIPTS 
SHOULD BE ACCOMPANIED BY FULL RETURN POSTAGE AND A SELF-ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE. PRINTED IN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. COPYRIGHT .1947 BY 
ORGANIC GARDENING. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MATTER AT THE POST OFFICE, 
EMMAUS, PA: UNDER ACT OF MARCH 3. 1879. 
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The only low-cost, sure way to build bet- 
ter soil faster is with bushels and bushels of 
compost . . . . and you can make quantities 
of rich, activated compost quicker with 
ActivO, an unusual bacterial discovery that 
speeds decomposition amazingly (no manure 
needed) and permits you to use such rich 
materials as garbage . . . . actually reduces 
garbage without odor . . . . gives compost 
fertilizer in 2 to 6 weeks! Works any month 
of year. 

YOUR OWN FERTILIZER FACTORY! 
You can use all sorts of vegetable and animal 
waste—leaves, grass, sludge, table scraps, 
manures, chaff, cobs, other waste . . . even 
sawdust! Start an ActivO compost anytime. 
Add more material when and as you wish. 


Just mix ActivO with the waste. Easy. 
No skill required. Little goes long way. 
No. 7 size (only $2.00) treats up to 1800 
pounds of compost; No. 50 size, up to 6 


What Will Your 
Garden Grow 

Next Year? 

Prize Roses? Tastier, More 
Healthful Vegetables and 
Fruit? Velvety-turf lawns? 
ly-fed plants suffer less insect and disease 


damage, too. Shrubs grow thicker; hav 
better color. 


tons! . . . . And with ActivO. you can have 
your “fertilizer factory’’ almost anywhere, 
even in a tiny city backyard. 

SOIL ACTIVATOR; CONDITIONER: 
Speeding and making better compost is not 
all that ActivO does. You don’t need to buy 
special ‘‘soil activators’’. Applied direct to 
soil, ActivO conditions, fortifies and acti- 
vates it; gives life to jaded soils—adds both 
the helpful organisms and many minerals, 
humus and nutrients for which most soil is 
starved . . . . ActivO also reduces odors in 
outdoor toilets while turning waste into eas- 
ily handled, ash-like fertilizer. 

You will want to try this unusual product. 
Get some ActivO today. If your regular dealer 
doesn’t have it, use coupon below. Don’t 
accept substitutes! There’s only ONE ActivO 
—only one organic, bacterial. product like 
this. Insist on “‘Act-tive-Oh!”’ 


SPECI Al . !f already an ActivO user and your local dealer hasn’t the additional ActivO you need, take 
* advantage of this offer: One No. 25 size drum AetivO, for 3 tons compost, and an 80 Ib. bag 
of special pulverized compost limestone—BOTH for $5.99, shipped freight collect. Check and clip this offer, and 
mail with coupon below. 
Sp | BENSON-MACLEAN PLANT PRODUCTS, Bridgeton, 14, Ind. 
MAIL TO | (Northeastern states, address ActivO-SOILSERVICE, Box 131, i Mass.) 
Inclosed Is FOF Send the following: 
0 Dozen No. 1 cans ActivO for Cabinets or. for activating soils only (each treats 35 to 100 Ib. 
waste) at $2.40 doz., prepaid. 
O Ne. 2 trial size ActivO, for 450 tb. compost, at $1.00 ea. prepaid. 
© Ne. 7 size, for 1800 ib. compost, at $2.00 ea. prepaid. — . 
i No. 50 size, for 6 tons, at $9.95 each, frt. or exp. collect. O AetivO and compost. 


P. O. and State 
Dealer’s Name 


MORE THAN - 4 "BactO" in Canada 
ACTIV 
HASTENER! 


Dealers—Write for special ActivO offer. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Now Is The Time! 


Condition your soil for next year’s lawn and garden * 


Insure garden success! Start right! Condition the 
soil! Healthy, vigorous-growing plants begin with 
good, fertile soil. 


NO WEEDS 
NO WATER 
NO ODOR 
NO ACID 


HERSHEY’S 


Ko-K-O 


ORGANIC SOIL BUILDER 
AND CONDITIONER 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


© Apply Direct to the Soil 
© Mix in the Compost Heap 
¢ FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organie Gardener 
° . A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that 
increases and replenishes the organic content of the 
soil . . . . Improves soll texture . . . . absorbs 
and retains plant-nourishing moisture’... . helps 
Gecomposition of soil. break-up into humus... . 
binds sandy soils . . . . loosens clay soils. 


\ 


WHAT IS HERSHEYS Ko-K-0? 
Cocoa bean shells and other parts of the cocoa” 
4 bean are expertly blended and swe2tened to produce 5 
4 natural, organic material furv..ning a steady e« 
s source of humus for the soil. > 


PACKED IN HANDY 50 LB. BAGS 
if your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi 
River. (Write for freight rates west of Mississippi 
River.) Send $2.25 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 
200 sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum 
Shipment 100 Ibs. (2 Bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES | 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


FREE ECONOMY A PANACEA 


August 11, 1947, 

I have written to Senator Ives to ex- 
press my feelings in regard to the ex- 
pansion of the government’s fertilizer 
facilities. 

However, I am totally opposed to 
your suggestion that the government 
control crop plantings. I am convinced 
that this would lead to the same chaos 
that results from all government inter- 
ference. 

A free economy would solve this 
problem. The operation of economic 
forces, if free, would accomplish the 
desired .results far better than the 
planning of experts. 

Please remember that we have nevei 
had a truly free economy or real com- 
petition throughout economic life. 


E. J. Beckert, Jr., 
356 Riverdale Ave., 


° Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
POTATO SCAB CONTROLLED 
BY COMPOST 


Aug. 11, 1947 
In reference to my letter of a little 
over a year ago concerning a compost 
program I had in mind to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of Indore compost in 
preventing potato scab caused by 
nematodes, flea beetles and other scab 
organisms, I thought you would be in- 
terested in the results obtained this’ 
year with my early crop of Irish Cob- 
blers. My garden is in Westhampton 
Beach, Suffolk County, on the south 
shore of Long Island. 
In the first week of July 1946 I 


made my first compost heap in ac-. 


cordance with the Indore Process as 
described in your book “Pay Dirt” 


‘and in “An Agricultural Testament” 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


by Sir Albert Howard. Both of these 
books were read with much interest 
in the winter and spring of last year, 
and it was with great anticipation that 
I took the first steps to put the new 
compost method of fertilization to a 
test. I completed two heaps by the 
middle of October. The material in- 
cluded hay, rye straw, vegetable 
greens and fresh chicken manure. A 
third heap made of leaves, pine nee- 
dles, corn stalks and chicken manure 
was started in early November and 
carried over until last April. 

My vegetable garden was divided 
into two equal parts each covering 
1000 square feet with a three foot path 
separating the two plots. One was 
designated as the control plot which 
was seeded with rye in the late fall 
and the green cover crop turned under 
in the early spring this year. Com- 
mercial fertilizer (5-10-5) was applied 


and worked into the soil. This method - 


of fertilization including the green 
cover crop is the conventional practice 
used by most potato farmers in Suffolk 
County, which incidentally is the 
largest producer of potatoes of any 
county in New York State. The same 
chemical fertilizer was used in the 
rows when the potatoes were planted. 
Only five 20 foot rows were seeded, 
three Irish Cobblers and two Green 
Mountain. 

The test plot received a four inch 
dressing of compost, half in the fall 
and half in the spring, the fall appli- 
cation being dug in as soon as spread 
on the soil and the ground left in bare 
rough condition all winter. On April 
12th the plot was turned under with 
the second coating of compost and the 
same varieties of potatoes planted di- 
rectly opposite the five rows in the 
control plot. The seed in both cases 
came from the same lot purchased at 
a large New York seed company. The 
soil in both plots was tested by the 
nearby government agricultural ex- 
tension service and showed a pH of 
5.6. As you know potato scab usually 
occurs above 5.4 pH. The agricultural 
station later told me my soil was ideal 
for the presence of scab organisms. 


Newest and 
Finest 


RHUBARB 


Chipman’s Canada Red 


Very sweet and tender with delicious 
flavor. Extra large stalks bright red 
all the way through. Color is retained - 
in cooking—both sauce and pies are - 
-an appetizing cherry-red. Does not go 
to seed in the summer and therefore 
can be picked through the entire sum- 
mer. 
Strong roots: 
$1.00 each; 6 for $5.50, postpaid. 


Schling’s Superior 
WILD WHITE 
CLOVER 


Certified New Zealand 


Fresh crop just arrived of this famous | 
Wild White Clover. Dwarf, low-grow- | 
ing habit; diminutive foliage and 
flowers; extremely hardy. The answer 
to your crab grass problem. Use 
straight, 1 Ib. per 1,000 sq. ft. for 
lawn patching or combined 1 to 10 
with your favorite lawn mixture. Order 
now. Ready for immediate delivery. 
Purity 98% Germination 98% 


1 1b. $3.00; 5 lbs. $14.00; postpaid. 


MAX SCHLING 
SEEDSMEN, INC. 


Dept. O 618 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Lasts Indefinitely! 


WILL NOT RUST, WARP OR DECAY 


ALL-ALUMINUM 


New Era COMPOSTER 


— LIGHT-WEIGHT — KNOCK-DOWN — 


Can be assembled and dismantled in a few minutes. 
Capacity of square box—1l ton. Attractive, extra-strong 1’ 
dia. tubes. Additional sides permit variations in shapes 
and capacities—see diagrams. Also adaptable for fruit and 


vegetable storage bin. 

Y Price complete—with 2’ spacers be- € 

tween retaining tubes, plus 4 corner 
Style E-200 $25.00 

Price complete—with 3°’ spacers be- 

tween retaining tubes, plus 4 corner 
Style E-300 $20.00 
Each extra side, completefor above $5.00 
3 All prices F.O.B. Trenton, N. J. 
NEW-ERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Each extra side, completefor above $6.25 
BOX 909 TRENTON, N. J. 


RAINBOW 


TULIPS — MIXED. 


Full size bulbs. Large blooming size. 
100 for $7.00 — 100 for $5.00 
50 for $3.65 — 50 for $2.65 
VAN BRAGT BROS. 


BOX 20 — HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


COMPOST 
AS YOU 
WANT IT 


Screened 
Shredded 
Ground 
@ Mixed 


Rocks, trash sep- 
arated. Grinds ma- 
nure and tough or- 
ganic matter through rolling screens, wet 
or dry. Screens fine as wanted through 
perforated screens. Free compost circular, 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Dept. T 


(PATENTED) 


Wichita, Kans. 


You may be aware of the publicity 
now being given to the damage being 
done to potatoes on Long Island b 
scab organisms, particularly the gold- 
en nematode. 

On July 31 I dug the Irish Cobblers 
from both plots, and you can imagine 
my satisfaction when I found the 
potatoes in the test plot were entirely 
free of scab showing a fine clear skin 
and averaging a bushel per twenty 
foot row or at the rate of well over 
600 bushels per acre. The average 
yield in this county is between 300 
and 400 bushels an acre. To make 
the test decisive nearly all or about 
80% of the control plot potatoes were 
badly infected with scab and showed 
a yield 25% below the test plot. 

While I realize my experiment was 
on a very small scale and represents 
only one year’s crop, the complete ab- 
sence of disease in the test plot as 
against a heavily infected crop on the 
control is about as nearly conclusive 
a demonstration as possible. It should 
be emphasized these results. were ob- 
tained in closely adjoining plots hav- 
ing the same pH analysis which was 
very favorable to scab formation. 


Shortly after digging the potatoes 
I took samples from each plot to the 
state research farm where my soil was 
tested and showed them to the chief 
soil scientist. After telling him exact- 
ly what methods I used in fertilizing 
each plot, I said, “How do you explain 
the great difference in the condition of 
the potatoes?” His answer was, “I 
only wish I knew.” He expressed in- 
terest and surprise that I had pro- 
duced such healthy clear skinned po- 
tatoes in soil so favorable to scab or- 
ganisms. Furthermore my soil is a 
very sandy loam as compared with 
silt loam on most of the good potato 
farms. The soil scientist said one 
season’s crop didn’t prove anything, 
but if I had equally good results in a 
couple of more crops he might be con- 
vinced that compost was the answer. 

I then told the government agricul- 
tural agent that I was going to plant 
my own seed next spring from this 
year’s crop. He smiled and said he 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ONLY 30 POUNDS 
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would wager that 50% of next season’s 
harvest would be virus infected and 
the following year 100% infected. 
The results in the control plot may be 
expected to prove his wager correct, 
but I’m willing to bet the test plot 
seed will produce as healthy potatoes 
as I dug this year. 

While the soil scientist requires a 
more lengthy demonstration and a 
larger scale operation to be convinced 
of the effectiveness of Indore compost 
in potato scab control, I believe the 
results of my small test point definite- 
ly to the successful way of growing 
disease free potatoes, and at the same 
time building an increasing supply of 
greatly needed humus. Unfortunately 
the potato farms, representing the 
largest business in this country, have 
abandoned the use of manure, relying 
exclusively on green cover crops and 
chemical fertilizers, with the result the 
soil humus is rapidly being exhausted. 
The inevitable consequences are dis- 
ease and disastrous soil erosion. 

If some of the government agricul- 
tural research men and a few open- 
minded farmers can be convinced of 
the value of properly composted ani- 
mal and vegetable wastes, we will 
have accomplished much in solving 
the major problems of potato farming, 
as well as in the growing of many 
other crops. It seems to me the best 
way to create interest in the use of 
compost is through comparative re- 
sults as shown by organic vs. chemical 
fertilization. 

I hope to make further tests on 
other vegetables as well as potatoes, 
and would appreciate any suggestions 
you may have with regard to carrying 
out the experiments. 

Hugh A. Ward, 
311 East 72nd Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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RABBITS, STAY AWAY 
FROM THOSE PEAS 


July 20, 1947. 


I read a letter in the July issue of 
the Organic Gardening saying that a 
lady was having trouble with the rab- 
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Luscious Full Size 


FRUIT 


from your Home Garden or 
Farm, Large or Small—If you 
Plant 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Take little space—easy to care for. Size-Controlled 
Stock, grow 6 to 8 ft, high (Semi-Dwarf 8 to 15 
ft.). Start to bear at 2-3 years of age— 
APPLES—choicest varieties, grafted on true East 
Malling roots, Also: PEACHES, PEARS, PLUMS, 
APRICOTS, NECTARINES, CHERRIES, all rea- 
sonably priced as to age—AND 


ESPALIERS-~ trained Fruit Trees 


Very Fruitful and Decorative against wall or trel- 
lis, along drive or as a screening hedge 

KNOW ALL ABOUT these early bearing, Dwarf 
and Espelier Trees. 

WRITE NOW in time to order for Fall planting, 
for my illustrated Catalogue and Price List Ne. 17. 
It’s the result of my specializing exclusively 20 
years in this country (my Swiss ancestors 100 
years) propagating the finest varieties of these 
trees. It will guide you in selecting just the 
right trees for your needs, * 


Port Chester - New York 


King Street Opp. Comly Avenue 


HYPER-HUMUS 


The Famous Organic Soil Conditioner 


Immediately improves sandy, clay, or loam soils. Experi- 
enced professional growers and experiment test stations 
prove its value. Benefits last as long as up to ten years. 
Its use is a capital investment; not an expense. : 


HYPER-HUMUS contains no weed seeds or insect larvae. 


It carries millions of beneficial soil bacteria, giving life 
and fertility to the soil, Naturally impregnated with lime, 


_ making it practically non-acid, A reservoir of normal mois- 


ture. Fine in texture; black as midnight. 
100-Ib. bag $2.00 2 Bags—$3.75 
20 Bags, (1 ton) $29.75 
Vitalize your soil with HYPER-HUMUS. It is @ wise in- 
vestment for those who seek the best results. Address: 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 


14 Fargo Bldg. Frenchtown, N. J. 
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STASSEN 


HOLLAND TULIP 
60 $5 15 


12 Pink, 12 White, 12 Red, 
12 Yellow, 12 Purple 


id 
OFFER 8: 60 bulbs for $5.15 0°" 
STASSEN RAINBOW 
DARWIN MIXTURE 
A long aceepted favorite 
25 for $1.90 100 for $7.25 
Heralds of Spring 100 
DAFFODILS, Giant golden trumpet ............ $5.50 
CROCUS, Large flowering, mixed colors ........ 1.60 


CHIONODOXA, bunches of sky-blue flowers with 
white hearts 5 inches tal 


nan CAMPANULATA, Mixed colors. Erect 
12 inch spikes with open campanulate flowers .. 3.25 
SCILLA SIBERICA, Intense blue flowers ...... 3.50 
PUSCHKINIA LIBANOTICA, bunches of white 
flowers with china blue stripes 


FRITILLARIA MELEAGRIS, pendent, bell- 
shaped flowers in curiously checkered shades. 


SNOWDROPS, levely white nodding blooms .... 4.75 


Send for profusely illustrated 
it’s free for the asking 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 


Dept. 18 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to 
carry safely coast to coast, and then 
live, thrive and flower. Hundreds of 
kinds, unusual bulbs and hardy plants, 
in our New Illustrated Catalog. Ask 
for your copy. 

REX. D. PEARCE 

Dept. D 


Moorestown New Jersey 


POWER MOWER 


bits eating her green peas. Here is a 
remedy that is sure to work. I had all 
my peas eaten off at the ground before 
I learned of this remedy. After the 
peas are about an inch high, spread a 
light coat of fresh horse manure right 
on top of the row. The peas will come 
right on through the manure and not 
one will be eaten by the rabbits. I 
enjoy the Organic Gardening. 
Alfred L. Plummer, 
P. O. Box 925, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


EARTHWORMS THRIVE 
ON SUGAR BEETS 

July 15, 1947, 

Perhaps it would be of interest to 
your readers to know how I circum- 
vented the sugar shortage in raising 
earthworms before the restriction was 
taken off. Last fall I got a bushel of 
sugar beets,.cooked a few at a time, 
put them through the shredder of my 
electric mixer, and you should have 
seen how the worms did grow and 
multiply in my basement all last 
winter. From the five hundred I 
started with, to eight thousand full 
grown worms to say nothing of the 
hundreds of small worms and capsules. 
I used some honey before the beet 
sugar method came to me. The earth- 
worm raising world is welcome to use 


my idea. 
Mrs. C. E. Beck, 
Grant, Nebraska. 
(Eprror’s Note—Thanks for the 
good idea.) 


ENTERTAINING 
AN 


D 
EDUCATIONAL 


July 30, 1947. 
I received my first issue of Organic 


| Gardening Magazine on my return 


from work yesterday. I found it so 
interesting that I read far into the 
night and have devoured almost every 
page of this very interesting and edu- 
cational magazine. I am indeed grate- 
ful to the person who introduced me 
to the Organic Gardening Magazine. 
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I have a garden about 42 x 50 feet and 
grow both flowers and a few vegeta- 
bles. I have been making a compost 
heap and am afraid it has been rather 
haphazard as I used some chemicals 
in it. But from now on I will find the 
time and the space to do it the right 


way. 
Elsie R. Schaub, 
5622 N. 2nd St., 
Phila. (20), Pa. 


—o— 


CHEMICALS AND SPRAYS 
NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR MANURE 


<a tie July 16, 1947. 

Sometime ago I received a little 
folder and read it with much interest. 
Your philosophy agrees with mine 
exactly. In fact I have been trying to 
think up a scheme to publish such a 
magazine. And NOW I find that one 
is already being published. The world 
is bigger -than I thought it was, I 
guess. 

When I was a kid we had some of 
the finest apples I have ever seen. 
And we did not know what spraying 
was. However, we had hundreds of 
little orioles and wrens flying around 
through the trees. Now we seldom 
see these little feathered allies. We 


knew no commercial fertilizers. We. 


could not have got them shipped to 
us if we had wanted them. I was born 
and reared in Overton County, Tenn- 
essee. We had no boys with air rifles 
and very few cats. We just planted 
things and let them grow. We utilized 
all the manure from the barn after it 
had gone through a process of “aging” 
as we called it. We took the rotten 
straw from the old. straw stack and 
scattered it on the field and plowed it 
under. 

I retired April 6, 1946, at the age of 
50. I bought a little 40 acre farm here 
and am just playing with it. Last 
year I sold $400 worth of apples from 
a two acre orchard that had been 
badly mistreated before I got it. I 
did not spray the trees. I did not 
prune them except for cutting out 
dead wood. I have attracted four 


Hi YELLOW 
| DAY LILIES 


| eMERO” 


Now becoming one 
of the most popular 
Hardy garden Per- 
ennials on account 
of their adapability 
for any _ location. 
These brilliant Lilies 
range in color from clear lemon yellow 
through bright Buttercup, bronzy orange, red- 
dish bronze and my choosi your varieties 
can be had in flowers from. early 
through the summer months until mid-Sep- 
tember. 

If you are at home to enjoy your summer 
garden, choose a” - types that flower in early 
spring and fall. If your garden is located at 
your summer home choose summer flowering- 
types. Planted in masses throu; or asa 
background for other plants their beauty is 
unexcelled. We offer a 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


(f. ©. b. Madison) 


Our selection of varieties, except you may specify” 
date of flowering desired. 


100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR. 


containing all vitamins and minerals of the 
wheat kernel, milled powder fine, on the day 
of shipment by the only process of its kind in 
the Untted States. 

10 tb. Package—$1.50 Plus Parcel Post 


HI-ViITA MILLING CO. 
P. 0. Box 1245 — Dept. B — Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Rapid 
RITE-WAY 


Compost 


Active, Ruhm Phosphate Reek, Earthworms, and Compest | 
Limestone are soil conditioners and ““MUSTS” in the right 
way to make a successful compost. 


ACTIVO No. 2 Size (treats 450 Ibs. waste) $1.00 
No. 7 Size (tceats 1800 Ibs. waste) $2.00 - 
No. 25 Size (treats 3 tons waste) $5.99 ~ 
EARTHWORM CULTURES 8 containers $2.50 
+ gallon $6.00 — 1! gallon $11.00 


Above prices prepaid. Add 10% if West of 
Mississippi 
. RUHM PHOSPHATE ROCK 
74 Ib. Bag $1.00 Prepaid East of Miss. River 
100 Ib. Bag $2.50 — Ton $28.00 F.0.B. Townsend 


All the above products have many uses other than in 
composts. Get the facts. ‘Write for FREE literature (3c 
stamp appreciated), or order direct TODAY! : ; 


(State nearest Freight Office when ordering) 
ORGANIC SOILSERVICE 


P. O. Box 131-KK2 Townsend, Mass. 
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FIRST TIME ANYWHERE! 
The Pre-fabricated 


WILLOW GROVE 
COMPOST BOX 


imagine! One box does the work 
of two. Novel take-apart feature 


helps save time and fuss when it’s 

compost-turning time. Designed 

NS so you ean erect and re-assemble 
in 


nimutes. No tools re- 


SS quired. Ruggedly constructed. 
y Complete with hardware fittings. 
SQ & Y Consists of only 8 pre-assembled 
N sections. You fasten front slats ae 
1 SS Ww heap builds up. 
Q HOW TO USE 
FOR FIRST STAGE ist Stage—Erection. Bolt pre- 


drilled sections together. Fasten 
front slat. Fill with compost ma- 
terialx. Fasten front slats as re- 
quired. é 

2nd Stage—Time te turn heap. 
Dis-assemble box and set up in 
2nd arrangement. Transfer ma- 
terial into box. Size: 4 ft. sq 
Makes approx. 13 tons; enough 
finished compost to cover 200 sq 
deep. 

Shipped knockdown. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 
ONLY $17.75 Complete 
Shipping charges extra. 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 


Sinclair Building 
Easton and Old York Roads 
WILLOW GROVE... PENNSYLVANIA 


All-Purpose Stee! Fencing. Poul- 


FOR YOUR 
F E N C I N FARM 


Fencing and Nettin Welded 
ire Fabrice, Field Fence, 


ARNOLD-DAIN CORP. 


BOX 20. MAHOPAC, NEW YORK 


THE ONLY KNOWN SCIENTIFIC 


METHOD OF MIXING ORGANIC 
MATTER WITH 


a The exclusive features 

of Ariens Tiller - - the 

al all-American, all-purpose tilling 

cultivating combine backed by 17 

years successful experience - - put it in 

a class by itself for your purpose. Com- 
fete details upon request. Write 


ARIENS 


families of house wrens to the orchard. 
Also two families of bluebirds and a 
few orioles. I am trying to increase 
the population of helpful insects, Red 
Wasps, Praying Mantis, and long 
legged spiders. I did not see a single 
potato bug on my potatoes this year, 
When the neighbors ask me what 
spray I used I told them none. I told 
them that I used a rusty knife to cut 
the seed potatoes. 
I am looking forward to building up 

a very sincere friendship with your 
magazine, but will not bore you 
further at this time. I wish you could 
see my pumpkin patch just now. 

Lewis N. Stewart, 

Route A., 

Flippin, Ark. 


—O— 
DDT ‘KILLS ALL 

July 10, 1947. 
My neighbor was sold on DDT as 
a cure-all. Well ants sure love their 
aphids and a lemon tree is an excellent 
host for aphids. So he painted the 
trunk of the lemon tree with DDT to 
eliminate the ants. Well, the ants are 
gone and so is the lemon tree. The 

DDT killed the life-giving bark. 

Marvin S. Anderson, 
3724 Meier Street, 
Venice, California. 


0. G. FOR GOOD READING 
May 13, 1947 


Enclosed remittance in the amount 
of $7.00 is my way of guaranteeing us 
the best literature for the next three 
years. Mrs. Gerhardt and myself have 
gained more constructive and produc- 
tive knowledge from Organic Garden- 
ing publications during the past year 
than has been attained in numerous 
years of relying on the trial and error 
method of gardening. 

Last Fall, we were fortunate in ar- 
ranging with a contractor, who gathers 
the leaves from the streets of a nearby 
Toronto suburb, to bring us one load 
of leaves, the total cost was $2.00, 
which represented the trucking 
charges. These leaves had been gather- 
ed while wet and I believe we must 
have received about two tons in all. 
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This was such an amount that I was 
kept busy with the wheelbarrow for 
many evenings. We distributed the 
leaves throughout our raspberry patch 
and over the cultivated sections of our 
garden, in very generous amounts. The 
effect at this writing is astounding, in+ 
sofar as worm population is concerned. 
I might add, that our winters are 
very long and severe, weeks on end 10 
to 20 below zero is quite common. As 
an experiment; and one which certain- 
ly was sure to prove fatal, I covered 
our 200 choice Gladiolus with leaves 
to 2 depth of 18 inches.. This past 
week-end, I removed the leaves and 
carefully probed through the earth and 
worms, examining corms in various 
sections of the bed. To my utmost a- 
mazement, the corms are in excellent 
condition, exceptionally well develop- 
ed and firmer than I have ever wit- 
nessed when handled the way we 
usually do, that is, when dug and 
stored’ in the conventional way 
throughout the winter. I am quite 
curious to see how they develop during 
the blooming season. Findings in this 
regard will be forwarded more from a 
curious standpoint than from a recom- 
mended procedure. 
We have had very good results from 


HOT 


NOW, you can 
control heating 


with scientific exactness 
1. PREVENT OVERHEATING 
(fire-fanging) 
2. SPEED COMPOST MAKING, 
You turn as soon as 
3. IMPROVE COMPOST 
"QUALITY. 


Total Length, Approx. 36 in. 
\ 
o 


NO MISTAKES 
WITH THE 
NEW-ERA 
“HEAT-METER” 


Mammoth thermometer, almost 3 ft. 
long, encased in non-rusting alum- 
inum. Shows temperatures from 100 
degrees to 200 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Postpaid in U. &. A. $4.95 


Seale Reading, 4 in. tong; 


BOX 909 TRENTON 5,N.J.  ~ 


a small compost heap built last Au- 
gust, using prepared sheep manure. 
Two larger heaps built with manure 
delivered in October, were started too 
late and remained frozen all winter, 
these have been moved to a different 
location and rebuilt without additional 
material. We feel that they will come 
along in due time. 

One could go on and on relating ex- 
periences, even over a one year period 
of practicing your suggestions. The 
main issue at this time is to keep the 
good book coming and thereby, assure 
ourselves of the ultimate in good sense 
gardening. So, wishing your organiza- 
tion every success and trusting that 
your many subscribers continue to 
submit items of interest gained 
through following your advice, I am, 


F. Gerhardt, Jr., 
79 Ellerslie Ave., 


Willowdale, Ontario 


LUXURIANT 


FALL GARDENS 


and colorful 


is ior Peat Moss is 
er fall of 
trees, shrubs, ibs, 
also mulching. Clean 


ked 
mois- 
ture-proof bales. 


Order from your dealer or write 
NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT 
COMPANY, INC. ‘ 
122-G Chambers St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 


ARROW PEAT MOSS 


PRODUCT OF CANADA 
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The Kdale Diet 


For about five years Organic 
ardening Magazine has been cam- 
paigning against the use of strong 
chemical fertilizers in connection with 
the growing of food crops. Some 
modest progress has been made in in- 
fluencing farmers to discontinue their 
use. This tendency has been taking 
on increasing proportions in the last 
year, but it will be a long time before 
even appreciable amounts of organi- 
cally grown foods are available gener- 
ally in the public markets. 


Thousands of our readers, however, 
are producing a goodly proportion of 
their own food supply, but do not 
have any for sale to others. There 
are many thousands of others, unfor- 
tunately, who listen to our preach- 
ments, who are aware of the danger 
to their health of consuming a diet 
devitalized by the pollution of the 
lands with strong fertilizers and poi- 
sonous sprays, but who are baffled by 
their inability to do anything about it. 
It is for them, mainly, that this article 
is being written, especially if they live 
in the larger cities where even small 
vlots of ground for a food garden are 
not accessible. 


There is something these people 
can do about it and this article will 
be a preliminary discussion of the sub- 
ject. I am calling my plan the Rodale 
Diet so that it may be instantly rec- 
ognized when it is mentioned and 
thus is not confused with something 
else. It cannot conveniently be called 
an organic diet because it would con- 
flict with the idea of an organically 
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produced diet. You will see what I 
mean as we go along. 


FISH—There is a tremendous amount 
of fish available in the big cities, and 
with modern refrigeration, it reaches 
the most out-of-the-way inland re- 
gions. I am referring to salt-water 
fish. Here is an animal that, unlike 
cattle, does not eat food raised with 
chemical fertilizers. It feeds in waters 
rich with minerals, prominent among 
which is the most valuable element 
iodine. In the Ropate Diet only sea- 
going fish such as halibut, flounder, 
etc. are included. River and lake 
waters may be polluted with factory 
and other wastes. Your fish dealer 
will distinguish both kinds for you. 

Some of the healthiest races of 
people in the Pacific Island areas have 
a diet more than half of which consists 
of salt-water fish. A few years ago the 
New- Yorker Magazine published a 
wonderful article about a Mr. Flood 
who was about 92 years old at the 
time and whose entire diet consisted 
of salt-water fish and alcoholic bever- 
ages. I was amazed at the time I read 
it that Mr. Flood was quoted as say- 
ing that because chemical fertilizers 
were being used on such an increasing 
scale, modern foods were becoming 
less and less appetizing and that eggs, 
in his opinion, tasted like the brim of 
a straw hat. Mr. Flood is a precious 
old character and if you want to read 
about him refer to the New Yorker, 
issues of January 1 and November 25, 
1944 and August 4, 1945. 

Mr. Flood, who lives in a small 
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hotel in the New York City South 
Street water-front usually gets his 
fish direct from incoming fishing ves- 
sels, with whose captains he is well 
acquainted. He will take such a fish 
right into a nearby restaurant where 
it will be cooked according to his di- 
rections. Mr. Flood today must be 
about 96 years old, and going strong. 
Now if we will adopt the fish and 
leave out Mr. Flood’s whiskey we 
have a good beginning for a healthy 
diet. Spend a vacation at a seashore 
fishing resort where fresh fish is avail- 
able every day. Our family spent a 
memorable few weeks at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, last summer and this 
year we ate many a fish meal at 
Fisherman’s Wharf in San Francisco. 


Coming back to fish, they are much 
less visited by disease than land ani- 
mals and if prepared well, fish can be 
extremely tasty food. As between fish 
and the lower forms of marine life 
such as oysters, clams, lobsters, etc. I 
am not in a position to say. It prob- 
ably would be best to keep to a well 
balanced variety with more than half 
in the form of fish. At this point let 
me say that this diet is in an experi- 
mental state and much research will 
be gone into until it is considered com- 
plete. In the meantime readers. of 
this magazine can be of great help by 
writing to me of any special knowl- 
edge they have which would throw 
additional light on this subject. If 
you know of conditions under which 
inland water fish live, which may af- 
fect their status under this diet, favor- 
ably or unfavorably, will you please 
write me? 


KELP—There are many concerns that 
are harvesting the sea for crops of sea- 
weed out of which kelp powders are 
made. These may be purchased at 
health-food .stores, Kelp is rich in 
potassium. It is believed that the 
reason there is a complete absence of 
hay-fever cases in the Orient is the 
fact that the Japanese and Chinese 
eat liberally of this product, It is rich 
in vitamins and minerals, especially 
iodine which is a must for people 


living in those regions where goiter is 
endemic. Kelp is somewhat bitter and 
is best used when mixed with other 
foods and dishes where the taste is 
disguised. 
MUSHROOMS—Here is a food that is 
never grown with chemical fertilizers 
because it would kill out the very 
spores which are needed to develop 
into mushrooms. It is usually grown 
in beds of rich humus. Only manure 
is used and it is usually aged or com- 
posted. Only until recently it was 
held that mushrooms contained little 
nutritional value but modern opinion 
has changed. The Pharaohs of Egypt 
prized the mushrooms highly. The 
Romans knew the value of this food 
and called it “food for the Gods” 
which was served only on holidays. 
Horace wrote poetry about mush- 
rooms before the Christian era. In 
those days this food was believed to 
provide strength in battle. 


Mushrooms are rich in valuable 
proteins and in this respect compare 
favorably with many popular vegeta- 
bles. They are unusually rich in iron 
and also contain appreciable amounts 
of potassium and copper and smaller 
quantities of phosphorous and _ cal- 
cium. They abound in the B vitamins. 
One should not overlook also their 
delicious flavor. 
COCOANUT—First of all this is a de- 
licious food practically always avail- 
able. It grows principally not far from 
ocean shores and it is not the custom 
to fertilize the cocoanut palms. It is 
a good source of fats and carbohy- 
drates and valuable for its bulk. In- 
cidentally its eating provides excellent 
exercise for the teeth. Be sure to 
drink the cocoanut water. It contains 
small quantities of vitamin B. Bear 
in mind that the cocoanut is the seed 
from which a tree can grow. It is 
therefore rich in living qualities, or 
enzymes, which must be a valuable 
factor in the food equation. 


WATER-CRESS—Water-cress_ is 
never grown with chemical fertilizers. 
It grows along brooks and other run- 
ning waters and requires a limestone 
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formation of soil. It is a valuable ad- 


dition to salads. Its tart taste is due 


to its potassium content. It is high in 
mineral content and is an excellent 
source of vitamin C, while its A and B 
content cannot be ignored. It con- 
tains more iron than spinach. This 
food is highly recommended. 


INDIAN NUTS or Pinyon Pine 
Nuts—This “nut” is on sale in most 
big cities and grows in the mineral rich 
soil of the desert sections of our coun- 
try. It is an excellent source of pro- 
teins and was a staple part of the In- 
dian diet. Nate that it is a seed and 
contains the power to grow a new 
plant. Seed foods should be a prom- 
inent part of the diet. 

LICHEE NUTS—They are usually 
obtainable in the various China towns 
of. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, etc., sometimes in 
Chinese laundries. They grow under 
tropical conditions and come from 
China where chemical fertilizers are 
practically unknown. They are un- 
usually delicious, having a prune-like 
taste and probably should be eaten in 
moderation as they are a specific for 
constipation. 

BERRIES—Mulberries usually grow 
without the use of*chemical fertilizers 
and are never sprayed with poisons. 
In connection with raspberries, huck- 
leberries and black-berries, they grow 
wild for the most part. The Conn- 
ecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion under date of August 18, 1947 
wrote me—‘. . . our wild blueberries, 
raspberries and blackberries are not 
fertilized. The first mentioned appear 
on our markets in Connecticut, com- 
ing to us all the way from Maine or 
Nova Scotia.. Southwestern Mass- 
achusetts produces a good many 
which get into our markets.” 


PALM CABBAGE—The Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station at Gainesville, 
Florida advises me that “there are a 
few foods generally grown in Florida 
without the use of chemical fertilizers, 
insecticides or fungicides. One of 
these is the palm cabbage which is the 
bud of some of our palmetto palms 
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which grow wild. In removing this 
bud, the tree, of course, is killed, but 
palm cabbage has been eaten in 
Florida for many decades. It is my 
understanding that there is some 
prohibition against the selling of it 
commercially. (Eprror’s Note—I 
have heard that it is served in Florida 
restaurants.) I believe it is safe to 
state that a great many arbors of 
muscadine grapes are grown without 
the use of fertilizers or sprays.” 


WILD RICE—This product is find- 
ing its way in packaged form to the 
grocery shelves of our nation. It 
grows wild in Southern swamps, but it 
is possible that artificial cultivation 
may be attempted. Can some of our 
Southern readers enlighten us on the 
cultural practices in regard to wild 
rice? 

MEAT—Wild game such as deer, 
duck, etc. furnishes a form of meat 
that is more or less free of the taint of 
chemical fertilizers as these animals 
feed in wild fields and forests. A 
graphic illustration of the value of eat- 
ing such meat came to my attention a 
few years ago when I heard of a 
Pennsylvania physician who was 
doing wonderful work in reducing 
high blood-pressure of patients by 
having them eat wild game meat. 
With the popularity of refrigerated 
meat lockers you might find a way to 
get some of this meat. Here is another 
vacationing idea—go to the hunting 
regions during the proper seasons. 
Many of the resorts serve venison and 
other game meats. You might also 
like the excitement and color of the 
hunters all about you. 


Note—This is an elementary state- 


‘ment of about one-half of the Rodale 


Diet. More material will be given 
next month. As we go along it will be 
refined and increased. Eventually it 
will be published in book .form. The 
readers of this magazine can partici- 
pate in this project by writing us of 
any facts which bear on this diet that 
they may know of. 
(To be continued ) 
J. I. Rodale 


Saving Compost acture 


By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.I.E. 


i widespread adoption of the 
Indore Process for converting a mix- 
ture of vegetable and animal wastes 
into humus has drawn attention to 
methods by which the labour needed 
can be reduced to a minimum without 
loss of quality in the final product. 
One such method is being worked out 
at Iringa in Tanganyika by Mr. J. E. 
Macartney-Snape. Here the force of 
gravity has been utilized in such a 
manner that no lifting of the wastes 
is needed between the cattle shed and 
piggeries, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the carts which carry the fin- 
ished compost to the fields. 

The details of this composting fac- 
tory, which has been in successful op- 
eration for the last two years, are as 
follows. Upon a platform, levelled off 
on the top of sloping ground, are built 
the cattle shed and piggeries. The next 
level was excavated to a depth of 4 ft. 
6 in. below this platform to accom- 
modate a light railway with tip trucks; 
and upon the same level were: du 
twenty-one composting pits, each 2 
feet long by 15 feet wide and 2 feet 6 
inches deep. They are separated by 
berms which, to prevent the earth 
falling in, are faced with bricks. The 
floors of the pits are of earth which is 
broken up with a fork now and then 
to promote the aeration of the fer- 
menting mass of straw and other vege- 
table wastes or roughage and manure. 
The end of each pit next the cattle 
shed is protected by a wall; the end 
away from the shed is left open for 
filling the carts; but during the actual 


making of the compost it is closed by 
means of a movable frame. The side 
of the byre towards the composting 
pits has hinged gates made of poles, 
each 8 feet by 4 feet 6 inches, which 
hang from their hinges and open out- 
wards when the soiled bedding from 
their particular section has to be 
transferred to the trucks. The 4 ft. 6 
in. wall between the trucks and the 
byre has a slight lip to it which just 
overhangs the edge of the trucks. 
When the byre is being cleaned out, 
the soiled bedding is raked with fork 
hoes to the edge of the wall and falls 
into the truck. When the truck is full, 


it is pewee opposite the end of the pit 


which is being filled and tipped into it. 
Mr. Macartney-Snape turns the com- 
post at least twice. It depends on the 
roughage used as to whether the com- 
post is ready at the end of ninety 
daye; if not, it is turned at intervals 
of thirty days until it has matured. 


At the open ends of the pits away 
from the cattle shed there is a cutting 
wide enough for carts and deep enough 
to allow the bottom of the pits to be 
just above the top edge of the carts, 
which are brought under each pit in 
turn when the compost is ready to be 
distributed.. 

These ingenious arrangements en- 
able the material to be handled with- 
out having to lift it. A vast amount of 
labour is thereby saved. 


At Iringa 200 cattle are housed in 
this byre every night. All the work in- 
volved in the bedding down of the 
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animals, the removal of the soiled lit- 
ter, the management of the pits, and 
the loading of the finished product 
into carts is done by two boys. They 
can load a ton of compost (two cubic 
yards) in four minutes. The watering 
of the fermenting material is done by 
a hose from piped water laid on. 


The output of the factory depends 
on the amount of bedding available. 
Provided this is ample, at least 2,000 
tons of compost could be made every 


year, i.e. at the rate of 10 tons per 
animal. 

Here we have a remarkable example 
of the way labour can be saved in 
compost making. On many of the hill 
farms in Great Britain and the United 
States it might easily be possible to 
make large quantities of compost by 
means of the spare labour of the fam- 
ily. The only additional expense in- 
volved would be the construction of 
the pits, the light railway and trucks, 
and the deep roadway for the carts. 


She Amateur Makes -Discoveries 


AN EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND NEWSPAPER carried the follow- 
ing item sent in by a cooperative reader: 


Strawberries as big as golf balls. Over five tons of them. 
And all from one acre of ground. 


That’s the record crop which means £600 to William Macdon- 
ald, The Nurseries, West Pitkerro, Angus. 


What’s his secret? For two years before planting he put 100 
tons of farmyard manure a year on the ground. 


He put his plants 18 inches apart and with three feet between 


the lines. 


When he planted in June 1944 critics said he was “at least three 


months too soon.” 


This year the critics got 2%4 toms to an acre. Mr. Macdonald’s 
pickers have turned in five tons, and are still picking! 


‘Helichrysum—Everlasting Strawflower 


Strawflowers— Echiies of 


Dr. William H. Eyster 


ee has been most generous 
in giving us so beautiful a habitation 
as the surface of the earth with its 
green carpet and its brilliant colors and 
varied forms so richly expressed in 
the leaves and flowers of plants. It is 
like a vast stage with the scenes being 
changed from week to week and from 
month to month. The most bold and 
hardy plants, as the Snowdrop and 
Crocus, bloom so early in the Spring 
that we are deeply concerned when 
they are ever so gently covered by 
the last snows of winter. These har- 


_ bingers of Spring are the leaders of a 


grand procession of flowering plants 
which spring from the earth as if by 


magic, make a _ rapid vegetative 
growth, unfold their flowers, and ma- 
ture their seeds in endless succession 
during the . Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn. They may be regarded as 
a great orchestra rendering a composi- 
tion in color, form, and arrangement; 
the melody being carried first by the 
flowers of Spring, later by those of 
Summer, and finally by the flowers of 
Autumn with the great finale rendered 
so magnificiently by the Composites, 
especially the Zinnias, Marigolds, 
Asters, Calendulas, and Strawflowers 
in the garden and by the goldenrods, 
asters, bonsets, and ironweeds in the 
meadows and fields. A fitting stage 
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setting for this finale is afforded by 
the brilliant colors of the autumnal 
leaves of many trees and shrubs, espe- 
cially those of the Maples, Oaks, 
Sumacs, Sweet Gum, and Virginia 
Creeper. 

Strawflowers are the largest and 
showiest of an artificial group of 
plants commonly known as Everlast= 
ings or Immortelles. Everlastings may 
be thought of as the echo of Nature’s 
composition of beauty which resounds 
throughout the months of Winter. 
The vases which displayed the daffo- 
dils and tulips of Spring, the Lilacs of 
May, and the Roses of June are just 
as decorative and charming with well 
arranged sprays of immortelles. This 
group includes all plants whose 
flowers can be dried without losing 
any of their color or substance. Al- 
though there are 20 or more genera of 
plants which qualify as immortelles, 
I shall limit my discussion here to the 
genus Helichrysum, a Greek word 
meaning Sun Gold. All plants belong- 
ing to this genus are commonly called 
strawflowers. 

Strawflowers are attractive plants 
for the border to which they give bril- 
liant colors in late summer and au- 
tumn. They produce an abundance of 
flowers in colors ranging from white 
through various shades of yellow, red, 
and purplish-violet. The seeds should 
be sown early in the Spring, under 
glass if possible, but in any case as 
early as the conditions of the soil and 
weather will permit. When sown di- 
rectly in the flower border, the seeds 


should be scattered in drills half an 
inch deep, four inches apart and later 
thinned to eight inches apart. 


The flower heads which are intend- 
ed for winter bouquets should be cut 
when they are only partly unfolded, 


‘the leaves carefully stripped from the 


‘stems, tied into loose bunches, and - 
hung up to dry with their heads down 
‘in a cool dark though dry place where 
there is a free circulation of air. The 
stems should be sufficiently long to 
permit effective arrangements in the 
vase. When thoroughly dry, indivi- 
dual bunches may be carefully cover- 
ed with waxed paper, pinned snugly 
to keep them free from dust or put in 
bags and stored until used. If placed 
in paper bags, the color of the heads 
should be noted on the outside of the 
‘bag as an aid in selecting flowers for 
arrangements. 


In the arrangement of strawflowers, 
the same principles apply as in the 
arrangement of fresh flowers. Since 
they have no leaves, they may be 
used with sprigs of evergreens, with 
other kinds of everlastings, or inter- 
spersed in a fruit arrangement to give 
a jaunty note to the dinner table. It 
is ~perhaps unnecessary to add that 
even though these flower heads are 
everlasting in the sense we are using 
this term, they will collect dust, and 
new arrangements from fresh heads 
should be made from time to time. 
Variations in the arrangements may 
well reflect the different moods of the 
winter season. 


Quick Return Method 


WILL READERS tell us of their experiences with the Maye E. 
Bruce, Quick Return preparations in connection with the making of 


compost with it? 


We are experimenting with it, but it would be 


valuable to secure a cross-section of experience covering the entire’ 


country. 


WONDERFUL RESULT 
July 24, 1947. 


This summer our little nectarine 
tree developed a bad case of leaf curl 
or yellows and my wife, after reading 
in one of your magazines about a lady 
who doctored all her sick plants and 
shrubs with compost, set out to cure 
this diseased tree. She lifted away 
the mulch I had around the base of. 
the tree, applied the compost, and re- 
placed the mulch. In a month every 
trace of the disease was gone. She 
had cured the tree and restored it to 
normalcy by this simple method. All 
praise to the organic plan for I believe 
it to be God’s plan. 

L.. N. Nivison, 
Coalmont, Tenn. 
— 

GOSPEL. OF PAY DIRT 


August 1, 1947. 

Last Fall I placed under the ground 
dry maple leaves and: covered them 
with fresh chicken droppings. In the 
Spring, when ‘I turned the ground, I 
was amazed to see so many earth- 
worms, especially. little ones, under 
the clumps of the leaves which did 
not disintegrate in the cold weather. 
Now look .at the enclosed snapshot 
and see for yourself if I have not been 
converted to the Gospel of Pay Dirt. 
If. people would eat more vegetables 
grown..in. compost and decrease the 
protein intake in their diets they 
would ease the function of the liver 
and kidneys much overworked by 
the waste products of excessive nitro- 
genous. foods. This evidence carries 


D. Cuevas, 
Sparkle Lake, 
Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 


LADYBUGS PREFER 
COMPOST-FED APHIDS 


July 19, 1947. 

Being in the Nursery business, I 
have always thought it necessary to 
do a lot of chemical fertilizing and 
spraying for insects that seemed ever 
to be on the increase in spite of every. 
effort we made. Since reading Organic 
Gardening I stopped the spraying and 
as usual a few of the aphids could be 
found on the bottom of walnut leaves. 
I used no spray and within two weeks 
the aphids disappeared. Instead of 
aphids there were countless numbers 
of ladybug larvae. The credit goes to 
the fine work of the Organic Garden- 
ing Staff. 

Harry P. Burgart, Prop., 
‘Michigan Nut Nursery, 
Union City, Michigan. 
—O-— 
COMPOSTED BEANS 
WITHOUT BEETLES 
June 10, 1947. 

First, let me say. the best invest- 
ment I ever made was _ the day I sent 
you two dollars for a year’s subscrip-, 
tion and a little booklet you sent en- 
titled Compost—How to Make It... 

Up to that time we, were using 
chemical fertilizers and not at all sat-. 
isfied with the results, so we stopped, 
and took your advice. Now our vate, 
is looking as it should. 

I could not understand why we 
never saw any earthworms. When: at 
home as a child in Georgia we had. 
them that sometimes . looked. like 
young snakes and then I remembered 
I never saw bags of fertilizer around. 
but always used cow and chicken 
manure ‘made into hugh piles with 
leaves and dirt. So when I. got your 
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book I knew I had found the right 
way to grow anything I wanted to 
grow. 

Last year I read in one copy of 
Organic Gardening about rock mulch, 
so one day while my husband was 
busy in the garden I decided to rock 
mulch the plants in my back yard, 
including two crepe myrtles that had 
not grown a foot in five years. Well, 
I was not able to walk for about three 
days but believe me, my work is pay- 
ing off this spring. The two crepe 
myrtle plants would not be recognized 
as the same plants. 

When we used chemical fertilizers 
we planted beans which, by the time 
they were three inches high, were full 
of holes where bean beetles had chew- 
ed the leaves and the plants would be 
yellow with the little pests. This 
meant that we had to dust and spray. 
But this year, our compost-grown 
beans are up tall and ready to bloom 
and nary a beetle or bug. So you see 
why my husband and I are Organic 
Gardening and Compost fans. 

Mrs. Robert R. Wolverton, 
6361 Branch Ave., S. E. 
Washington (20), D. C. 


A CHAMPION 


July 10, 1947. 

I started with my first edition of 
my subscription to Organic Gardening 
Magazine building my compost gar- 
den three years ago. It consisted of 
one acre of hard, yellow clay soil, or 
you might say concrete, for it would 
settle almost to that hardness after 
a rain. It was most discouraging. My 
wife and I would plow and hoe getting 
the soil loosened up and then a big 
rain that was not needed would come 
and pack it like concrete. We were 
ready to give up the idea of trying to 
raise a garden on it and let the rag- 
weeds have it, when by chance I saw 
an advertisement of your magazine 
stating the value of compost to poor, 
run-down soil. With my first edition 
I began building compost with this 
acre of ragweeds, grass clippings, 
leaves, cotton hulls, and anything I 
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could find that I thought would be 
suitable for compost. 


It took a lot of hard work gathering 
material and building the compost 
heaps and scattering them on my 
ground with a sled and horse. But 
like a lot of people who work hard at 
baseball, basketball, football and other 
games of sports and call it recreation, 
this is my game of recreation. And to 
anyone who loves to grow beautiful 
flowers and delicious vegetables and 
fruits, I doubt if there is any 
greater enjoyment that he gets out of 
his recreation. Therefore, my type 
recreation has begun to pay 
off. 

I have treated almost half of my 
garden with compost. It no longer 
packs, and within an hour after a rain 
I can work it. It’s as loose as an ash 
pile and as nice a garden as I ever 
have seen. I dug my potatoes a month 
early this year and every hill would 
have 6 to 10 nice potatoes under it. 
My potatoes were first on the market 
with top prices. I have been selling 
tomatoes for three weeks and have 
not heard of anyone else having ripe 
tomatoes in this neighborhood yet. I 
put out one thousand cabbage plants 
and most of them were sold before 
other people began to bring a few to 
market. So you can see in my game 
of recreation I kinda feel like a cham- 
pion. 

In all teams of sports there must be 
a coach or manager, and the winning 
team or champion owes a lot of credit 
to his captain. Therefore 1 want to 
thank you and your Magazine for 
showing me the value of organic gar- 
dening, and how to accomplish it 
through composting. 


I am not selfish neither do I wish 
to keep this good information to my- 
self. Therefore I am enclosing my 
check for $3.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription to Organic Gardening Maga- 
zine that my neighbors might obtain 
this good information. This city has 
a public library. Please mail to them 
this subscription. 

N. V. Harris, 
Piggott, Arkansas. 


A Coy Tor Natural Food 


By DR. EHRENFRIED E. PFEIFFER 


= so often, in the early morn- 
ing hours, an airplane with a trailing 
tail of mist flies over the neighbor’s 
orchard. When the wind is right one 
can even feel a metallic taste on the 
tongue afterward, descending through 
the air. 

Ever so often, farmers and commer- 
cial vegetable and fruit growers re- 
ceive Agriculture Department leaflets 
and Extension Service bulletins: spray 
your fruit trees, spray your vegeta- 
bles, spray your chickens, your tur- 
keys, worm your sheep. 

A pressure sprayer or tankwagon 
has become a “must” in growing 
“healthy” crops. Recently, the chemi- 
cal fight against weeds has been add- 
ed. The workshop, nowadays, con- 
tains more chemicals than tools, and 
the really “advanced” gardener and 
fruit grower has of necessity become 
a kind of chemist in the chemical war- 
fare against pests and_ diseases. 
Tongue twisting chemical names run 
from his lips. 

These are the enemies which he is 
called upon to fight and the remedies 
to be used to kill these enemies 
(please have patience while reading 
this list): 

Apples: scab, codling moth, bud 
moth, apple maggot, plum curculio, 
rosy aphis, cedar rust, sooty blotch, 
fruit tree leaf roller, San José scale, 
scurfy scale, apple redbug, European 


red mite, green aphis, wooly aphis. 
In addition, there may be other. pests 
and diseases more locally developed ° 
over certain areas. 

The sprays: dormant spray—emul- 
sion oil; greentip spray—muixture of 
Bordeaux, lubricating oil, nicotine sul- 
fate; delayed dormant spray—lime 
sulfur, nicotine sulfate; pre-blossom 
spray—lime sulfur, lead arsenate; 
special bloom spray—copper sulfate, 
hydrated lime; also dimethyldithio- 
carbamate; calyx spray and curculio 
scab spray—lime sulfur and lead ar- 


‘senate; summer sprays—nicotine sul-- 


fate plus a fungicide as often as neces- 
sary. Four codling moth sprays have 
to be applied, f.i. two brood sprays. 

Pears: require a dormant spray, a 
pre-blossom spray, a special bloom 
spray, a calyx spray, a first nymph 
spray, a special spray for rose leaf 
beetle, quince, curculio and sinuate 
pear borer, at least four summer 
sprays. ~ 

Cherries: require similar sprays, at 
least five to seven different kinds. 

Peaches: 4 special sprays (leaf-curl, 
pre-blossom, shuck and summer) of 
the last mentioned 6. ; 

Plums and Prunes: 2 specials, 6 
summer sprays. 

Quince: 3 specials, summer sprays 
at two-week intervals. 

The vegetable crops are no better 
off : 
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Cabbage: cauliflower, broccoli, and 
related crops suffer quite a bit too. 
There are: cabbage root-maggot, 
treatment with mercuric chloride and 
calomel; black-rot and black-leg—hot 
water seed bath is advised, and a crop 
rotation in which one does not come 
back to the same field with cruciferae 
before the fourth or better the fifth 
year. Contaminated manure or cab- 
bage refuse will spread these diseases. 
Against yellows, disease resistant 
strains are needed; clubroot (treat 
with corrosive sublimate, a mercury 
compound, or with hydrated lime); 
downy mildew, appearing on almost 
every plant in the cabbage family 
(control with Bordeaux). Then 
there is the legion of insects: the 
striped flea beetle (control DDT); 
the cabbage green worm, cabbage 
-looper, diamond-back moth (treat- 
ment with pyrethrum, rotenone or ar- 
senical sprays); cabbage aphis (DDT, 
nicotine fumes, rotenone, nicotine- 
lime); thrips (DDT). For whiptail, 
tipburn, and diseases. of malnutrition 
the controls indicated include fertil- 
izer, lime, borax, magnesium. 

Beans: Anthracnose (black canker 
on pods)—fermate spray, 3 to 6 year 
rotations, cultivation, clean seed, and 
resistant varieties; bacterial blight, 


caused by 6 different varieties of the ° 


pseudomonas group; mosaic, a virus 
disease—resistant varieties; seed corn 
maggots, attracted to newly plowed 
fields where there is (fresh) decaying 
organic matter; flea beetles—Bor- 
deaux, arsenic compounds, DDT; 
leafhoppers—DDT;; dry root-rot, car- 
ried with the straw and spread with 
sheep manure when the sheep are fed 


on bean straw—six-year rotation, nq. 


beans on said manure; downy mildew, 
pod spot and leaf blight—copper 
sprays; mexican bean _beetle—rote- 
none, derris, etc.; bean weevil—fumi- 
gation with carbon bisulfide. 

Dear Reader: You have here only 
the beginning of a long horror list. of 
pests and diseases, and of poisons. 
Rest assured that the theme is not at 
all exhausted as yet. Excellent 


government leaflets will inform you 
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about all the details of these so I will 
not take your time by recounting all 
of them. A summary of the situation 
may suffice to tell you just how much 
trouble you may encounter, sooner or 
later, in your garden. 


Peas: 4 kinds of fungus diseases, at 
least 2 kinds of insects; treatment 
again, copper, rotenone, arsenic, nico- 
tine, lime. 

Spinach:.2 major insects (aphis and 
leaf miner); mildew. 

Lettuce: 5 major diseases. 

Cucurbits: 10 major diseases, 3 
major insect pests. 

Onion: smut—here two more chem- 
icals are introduced, methyl] cellulose 
and formaldehyde; two more frequent 
diseases, two more insects—another 
new chemical, tartar-emetic _ plus 
sugar, against thrips. 

Tomato: cutworm, aphis, flea beetle 
—another new chemical namely fluo- 
rine compounds, 0.02%; blight, bac- 
terial canker; large green worm on fol- 
lage; ripe rot, leaf-mold, bacterial 
spot, mosaic and streak, late biight, 
blossom-end rot. The tomato seems 
particularly “fertile”. 

Carrots: blight, rot and rust-fly 
(another chemical—napthalene). 

Celery: 5 major diseases, two bugs. 

Sweet Corn: smut and Stewart’s 
disease, earworm and borer. 

Eggplant: wilt, blight, and aphis. 

There are many other troubles, in 
addition, such as the nematode or eel 
worm, and other insecticides and fun- 
gicides like the fluosilicates, cryolite, 
pyrethrum. 

Before me lies the price-list of our 
local. farm cooperative listing 65 dif- 
ferent sprays, dusts, compounds, 
stickers, emulsifiers, synthetics, seed 
treatments. The total value of these 
ordered in smallest obtainable 
quantities, is about $259.26. You can 
spend that much, at least, if you are 
pest, insect, and chemical control con- 
scious. 

If you are an organic and biological- 
ly-minded gardener, certain thoughts 
and doubts may already have arisen 
in you. Something must be utterly 
wrong with our modern production 
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methods if things have gone so far. 
Our soil, which is after all the basis 
for growth, has become ill too. It is 
nature’s own true domain to grow 
healthy and resistant organisms. It 
was man’s monkey business’ with na- 
ture which has caused trouble. Maybe 
his thoughts and approach to the 
problem contain shortcomings or a 
state of mind which deals only with 
one side of the problem and not with 
all sides. If several hundred people in 
a city suddenly showed up, infected 
with bugs, lice and fleas, the Health 
Department would get “alarmed and 
take steps to eradicate the little bugs, 
lice and fleas. It would go one step 
farther, however, it would study the 
conditions under which such pests can 
develop, it would try sanitary meas- 
ures, eradication of slums, of malnutri- 
tion, all conditions which contribute 
to the spreading of such pests. 


Our modern production methods 
have made “slums” out of our soils 
and have caused malnutrition and un- 
sanitary conditions in soils and plants 
—too crowded, too one-sided, too 
little light, etc. In short, the proper 
biological conditions have been ne- 
glected. 


The state of mind of research: and 
experiment stations, infatuated with 
“war” psychology rather than with 
peaceful development and growth, is 
all out to ill, kill the bug, kill the 
bearer of disease, instead of improving 
the conditions so that such occur- 
rences cannot take place. When the 
“kill” is easy, as with arsenic, lead, 
fluorines, nicotine, it has been pre- 
ferred to biological measures. Only in 
cases where the poisons did not work 
has one consented to investigate con- 
ditions under which pests and diseases 
would not spread and infect plants 
and soils. Only here, do we learn that 
cultivation methods, crop rotations, 
the avoiding of fresh manure and raw, 
rotting materials have an influence 
upon the situation. Only here, do we 
learn that fresh manure may help to 
spread fungus and disease germs, that 
raw compost may carry fungus and 
virus diseases, that one should not 


plant the same plant in the same place 


again for a period of from four to six 
years. 


Biodynamic and organic gardeners 
have known, for more. than 15 years, 
that diseases in soils and plants do not 
spread as much as they would other- 
wise if rotted and composted manure 
and plant material are applied. They 
have also known that malnutrition 
does not occur in a living soil fertil- 
ized with neutral humus and enriched 
with organic matter. In a balanced 
soil nematodes, for instance, are bene- 
ficial and do not become malignant 
and attack roots. Plants develop re- 
sistance. All future research ought to 
concentrate upon these questions of 
the natural health and resistance of a 
balanced soil. Then one would dis- 
cover—which at present is known 
only by some practicing farmers and 
gardeners—that humus building or- 
ganic methods are preventive medi- 
cines We should go out, not to kill, 
but to heal. 


There is, however, another question 
connected : with the application of 
poisonous sprays and insecticides, a 
problem which is of interest not: only 
to the gardener but to every single 
human being in his role as consumer. 
It is a problem people shy away from 
discussing in scientific papers. He who 
brings it up makes himself most un- 
popular in certain circles and is con- 
sidered to be an opponent of the “pro- 
gress of science”. Years ago I first 
met this problem when neighboring 
farmers came to buy potatoes from me 
because they preferred eating “natu- 
ral”, untreated potatoes instead of the 
ones they grew themselves using in- 
tensive fertilizers and sprays. Twenty. 
years ago, already, we grew such “na- 
tural” potatoes in accordance with the 
organic, biodynamic method. We 
have to admit that, at present, organ- 
ic methods are not yet able to prevent 
all pests or diseases since it takes any- 
where from four to ten years to de- 
poison and regenerate a soil. Then 
too, we still have to rely upon seeds 
coming from outside. However, there 
is evidence that greenhouses, using 
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home-grown (organic) seed and well 
treated and rotted compost, were kept 
free from disease over a period of ten 
years. 

This result was obtained in the 
writer’s truck garden in Loverendale, 
Holland, before the war, with toma- 
toes, lettuce, cucumbers, cabbage, 
cauliflower, and grapes; a promising 
test which has been completely de- 
stroyed by the war. There is also the 
witness of the Dutch government ex- 
perimental station in Zutphen, where 
it was demonstrated that grains, 
which had been treated with well- 
rotted manure and compost, remained 
free from root and stem rot (a fungus 
infection) in contrast to those which 
.had been treated with fertilizers, raw 
manures, and compost. Harmful in- 
sects and fungi may still be present, 
but they do not spread, as was also 
seen in the case of strawberries and 
other fruits. 

Insecticides and fungicides may be 
divided into two groups: (a) sprays 
and dusts containing metallic poisons, 
such as arsenic, lead, fluorine, copper, 
mercury; (b) sprays and dusts con- 
taining organic poisons, such as rote- 
none, derris, nicotine, and other par- 
tially synthetic products. 


If one is forced to apply any of such 
poisons the questions arise: (1) Do 
they harm the microlife of the soil? 
(2) Do they stick to the food pro- 
ducts to be consumed when the veget- 
ables are eaten? 

Metallic poisons are indestructible 
and stay with the products, ta some 
extent, besides remaining in the soil. 
Years ago copper sulfate sprays were 
applied to vineyards abroad one to 
three times a year. Now up to 14 
sprays per year must be used. The 
“bugs” have become resistant and new 
forms: have ‘developed. When large 
amounts of metallic poisons are used, 
there is no doubt that measurable 
quantities can be recovered from soils, 
particularly from poor, mineralized 
soils. Orchards and vineyards can be 
seen, where the earthworm population 
has disappeared. Science owes us 
thorough tests to prove the presence 
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or absence of microlife in the soil and 
the harmlessness of metallic sprays, 
if absorbed by the soil. Not much has 
been done in this field as yet. How- 
ever, we know from practical experi- 
ence that metallic poisons can be ab- 
sorbed by neutral, colloidal humus, 
i.e. organic matter in a living state, 
and rendered harmless as long as there 
is no excess. Leaf-mold compost has 
proved to be particularly effective as 
a depoisoning agent.. On the other 
hand, the author has supervised com- 
posting experiments where leaves, 
which had been intensively sprayed 
with copper sulfate and arsenic, did 
not rot at all in compost heaps. Cau- 
tion is required in these matters. Cop- 
per and arsenic compounds adhere to 
fruit. The other day I bought some 
apples which had visible deposits on 
the stem and blossom ends, deposits 
which could be scraped off with a 
knife. Some shippers wash the fruit 
with diluted acids in order to remove 
them and spray the fruit afterwards 
with protective coatings of oil and 
arafin. Twenty years ago, the 
Government rejected  ship- 
ments of American apples because 
they contained measurable amounts of 
copper, arsenic and lead. Pests have 
become so abundant that the authori- 
ties had to increase the tolerances for 
poisons. “The present tolerances per- 
mitted on apples and pears are 0.025 
grain (about 0.0016 gram) of arsenic 
trioxide and 0.05 grain (about 0.003 
gram) of lead for each Ib. of fruit and 
are approximately double the amounts 
permitted in 1939... A tolerance of 
0.02 grain (about 0.0013 gram) of 
fluorine for each pound of fruit is also 
permitted.” We read the above quo- 
tation in bulletin 473, January 1942 
(reprinted 1944) of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. It is not 
that the poisons have become less 
poisonous, bee there was no other way 
out. 

The lethal dose of arsenic is 0.1 
gram; 0.03 gram of arsenic cause in- 
testinal cramps and cholera-like symp- 
toms. 0.025 grain per pound of apples 
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amounts to one-eighth of the poison- 
ing dose; in other words, 18 apples a 
day would cause poisoning. If some- 
one follows the old saying “an apple 
a day keeps the doctor away” what 
might the result be? One apple (% 
to % lb.) a day, or about 130 to 180 
lbs. per year, would result, according 
to the tolerance, in-an annual intake 
of 0.24 gram of arsenic, i.e. two and 
one-half times the lethal dose. How- 
ever, the intake is spread over a long 
period, and a peculiar property of the 
human body is that it adjusts itself to 
arsenic so that the body tolerance can 
be increased to 0.5 gram. Part of the 
arsenic is excreted again with the 
urine, but much can be stored in inner 
organs, bones, and hair. A state may 
be created, lying somewhere between 
normalcy and poisoning, which is not 
regarded as illness but manifests itself 
in increased irritability and wear and 
tear. 

Fifty years ago, Swiss mountain 
guides used to “eat” arsenic because 
of its stimulating effect which lasted 
for a while, but caused heart trouble 
later on account of the increased 
stimulation. It was then forbidden. 
Race horses were “fired” with arsenic, 
which is forbidden. Traces of arsenic 
can be found in the hair around the 
legs of horses treated in this way, and 
they are then disqualified. ; 

Lead, even in small amounts, is ab- 
sorbed by the human body causing 
insidious but creeping effects. Paint- 
ers, who use lead paint, can tell of 
these; weakness, muscle spasms, nerve 
paralysis, bad teeth may result. 

Recently fluorine has come into use 
as an insecticide. The most minute 
doses in drinking water are beneficial 
to the formation of healthy teeth, as 
demonstrated by the findings in Deaf 
Smith County, Texas. However, in 
concentrations of more than 1 part per 
million, frequently absorbed, accord- 
ing to publications by Dr. Leo Spira 
of London, England, it can cause dis- 
turbances, particularly of the para- 
thyroid gland, followed by a reduc- 
tion of the calcium content of the 
body, mottled teeth, fragile bones, and 


other symptoms of chronic fluorosis. 
The similarity of arsenic and fluorine 
disturbances of the vegetative nervous 
system is emphasized by Dr. Spira. 

The constant use of vegetables 
treated, with all these substances, 
which then accumulate in the body, is 
what makes us utter the “cry for na- 
tural food”. Have we really sunk so 
far that we can no longer grow any 
healthy food? 

The second group of sprays is made 
up of organic poisons, rotenone, pyre- 
thrum, derris, nicotine, DDT, etc. 
Some of these deteriorate soon and are 
harmful only for a short time. In the 
soil, they may kill earthworms and 
bacteria on contact, as this author’s 
own experiments have shown, but 
their effect.is not lasting. DDT, as 
was recently reported in a congression- 
al hearing, is taken up by animals and 
deposited in the body fat of steers, 
and in the fat of milk. It seems to be | 
harmless to warm blooded organisms, 
but again we know nothing of what it 
may cause if accumulated in a body 
through constant use over a period 
of years. Usually it is the liver which 
has first to bear the brunt of all sub- 
stances foreign to the body, and it will 
probably be handicapped in its normal 
functioning. 

There is no escape nowadays as long 
as the mental orientation “kill the 
bug” exists. Biological methods, only, 
will turn the wheel towards the better- 
ment of fruit and vegetable quality by 
bringing about the preventive point 
of view. The consumer could have a 
decisive word in this problem if he 
cared for a healthy apple instead of 
a big apple with mere good looks. 

Now there is a question I would 
like to have answered. When one- 
speaks to the average farmer or truck 
gardener about composting methods 
the usual answer is: “There is no 
time to set up a compost heap and to 
move it.” Or he will protest: “It will 
mean handling the manure twice, etc. 
etc.” Why is there time to buy, pay 
for, and use all the sprays, all opera- 
tions which, in my experience, take 
more time than compost handling? 
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ONE USE FOR SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


Reprinted from ‘‘The Compost Society Magazine,’’ (New Zealand) 


The Wellington ‘Evening Post”’ of July 2 contained an article that made us turn the paper 
upside down and see how it read that way. Then we had another look, and began to see 
daylight. We had been mistaken. The thing made sense all right. Certainly it did. 


= title of this article was “And 
the Green Grass Grows All Round 
...” (or “Around,” as we say in 
English). But, in spite of this little 
slip, it was written by a very good 
journalist, and we have no adverse 
criticism to make from that point of 
view. It was well written and well 
presented. 
Perhaps the best thing we can do is 
to quote at some length ‘from’ the 
article itself. It began this way: 
“The rain was pouring down at the 
Manawatu Bowling: Club’s greens 
last Friday afternoon. Around‘ one 
green stood a party of members of the 
New Zealand Bowling Council who, 
through a generous gesture by Mr. 
Andrew Fletcher, had shortly before 
paid a visit to the Greens Research 
Area trial plots at Hokowhitu. ‘Every- 
thing was soggy and wet. Suddenly 
Mr. E: Bruce Levy, Director .of the 
Greens Research Area, who was guid- 
ing the party round,-said: ‘Will you 
step on to the green, gentlemen?’ 
“To put it mildly the bowlers ‘were 
surprised. Even though earlier in the 
day they had seen evidence of the way 
in which firm, non-soggy turf could be 
grown, they were still chary of step- 
ping on to the beautiful green before 
them, soaked with the heavy rain. 
Taking Mr. Levy at his word, they 
stepped in their ordinary shoes on to 
the wet turf. It was firm and smooth, 
with nothing of the squelchy softness 
which might have been expected of 
grass after such a downpour.” 
Having read as far as that, we were 
completely unprepared for what was 
to follow. After describing the dif- 
ference between the “grass” bowling 
green and the “weed” green, the writer 
went on as follows:— 
“The establishment of a fine grass 


green is not a matter of straight-out 
fertility-building—that is where so 
many people make a mistake. After 
all, it is not a pasture that is required. 
That is where most of the pitfalls 
come in.’ What is needed is a fine, 
hard-wearing turf, not analogous to 
pasture. 


“Many greenkeepers and members 
of the bowling club committees are re- 
tired farmers, and a good deal of the 
practice which went into the making 
of pastures on the farms has been 
translated into the building of a golf 
or bowling green. According to Mr. 
Levy, the principles are diametrically 
opposed. 


“For pastures you, need a mixed 


‘association of plants—grass, clover 


and, in many cases, weeds -as well— 
and you must have worms and con- 
siderable bacterial activity in,the soil. 
In pastures you lime to sweeten. the 
soil and .to encourage this bacterial 
activity, thus decomposing the. dead 
fibre in the earth. The bowling green © 
turf, on the other hand, needs a strong 
fibrous layer just underneath the sur- 
face to give that strength and smooth- 
ness necessary for the hard wear it 
must, receive. It must be free from 
worms.” 


Even at this stage we were still un- 


suspecting. The article seemed to ‘be 


leading somewhere. But where? Was 
the. writer leading us down the garden 
path? Well, in a sense that was. not 
completely metaphorical, perhaps he 
was. And what he was about to do 
(perhaps inadvertently) ‘was to let 
us have a glimpse of the garden 
Through the Looking Glass. ‘We con- 
tinue to quote: iki 
'“A good many of the plots at the 
Greens Research Area were started in 
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1932, and some of them are really 
museum pieces. Some have had the 
same treatment all through” those 
years, and the cumulative effects, 
either good or bad, are clearly seen. 

“After some of the principles of 
greens research had been explained to 
the bowlers by Mr. Levy, the party 
went out to have a look at the plots. 
They didn’t appear very exciting. 

“Appearances are deceptive, and 
despite the pouring rain the bowlers 
listened with increasing attention to 
what was told them. 

“They were told how increasing the 
acidity of the soil destroyed the worm 
population, the weed population, and 
built up a fibrous layer by destroying, 
in addition, the bacteria in the soil. 

“In greens where you want hard- 
wearing properties, it was explained, 
there must be present a certain 
amount of dead fibre near the surface. 
That fibrous mat is produced by 
acidity which keeps down the fertility 
of the green and at the same time rids 
it of the undesirable elements.” 

We could stop here. But it is too 
good to miss. Let us have some more: 

“Mr. Levy said that after many 
years of experiments it had been con- 
cluded. that the most satisfactory 
treatment for greens was 6cwt of sul- 
phate of ammonia and 2cwt of super- 
_ phosphate per annum per acre, ap- 

plied at two-monthly intervals. This, 
however, was varied slightly accord- 
ing to location and other factors which 
had to be taken into account at vari- 
ous different points. 

“He pointed out that sweetening 
fertilisers brought in weeds and worms 
as soon as they were applied in quan- 
tity, and they should not be so applied 
unless the acidity of the soil were 
overdone, and then only in such quan- 
tities as to correct the over-acidity. 

“Side by side on the plots were two 
stretches of turf, one of which had 
been dosed with straight sulphate of 
ammonia for 14 years, and the other 
with straight superphosphate for a 
similar period. 

“Both looked much the same, but 
when the bowlers walked across them 
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the difference was immediately appar- 
ent. Despite the wet, the green dosed 
with the ammonia treatment was firm 
and clean, and a turf cut out showed 
a strong fibrous layer which was the 
secret of this condition. Another turf 
cut from the other green but a few 
feet away was soggy and squelchy, 
and the earth beneath was water- 
logged. 

“All kinds of fertilisers have been 
tried out at Palmerston. Sods were 
cut from many plots, and the results 
of the different treatments were de- 
scribed to the bowlers. It was more 
convincing proof of the value of the 
scientific system than would be ten 
columns of explanations. What was 
demonstrably clear was that by means 
of careful planning those at the Re- 
search Area can, and do, produce the 
sort of turf that bowlers want.” 

So there you have it! Sulphate of 
ammonia destroys the worm popula- 
tion by increasing the acidity of the 
soil! And it destroys the bacteria in 
the soil, too! It “keeps down the ferti- 
lity of the soil.” (Manufacturers’ ad- 
vertisements, please copy.) 

There was, of course, a good deal 
more that might have been said. For 
instance, it was noted that the plots 
that had been treated with superphos- 
phate were “soggy and squelchy, and 
the earth beneath was water-logged.” 
Ideally conditioned, in fact, for ero- 
sion. The crumb-structure of the soil 
nicely broken down so that, if it were 
on a hillside or a sloping pasture, the 
rainfalls of winter would be swilling it 
down into the gullies. 

It may be noted, too, that although 
Mr. Levy remarked that “sweetening 
fertilisers” increase the worm popula- 
tion, no worm-count was made. 

In fact, the gardeners of New Zea- 
land owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Bruce Levy for such a very convinc- 
ing demonstration of the most effec- 
tive way of destroying fertility in the 
soil, according to the “Scientific 
System.” He is a recognised authority 
on grass and pastures, and we hope he 
will be listened to by the farmers and 
gardeners, as well as by the bowlers. 
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By ROGER W. SMITH 


M OST organic gardeners know 
that the produce of their organic: gar- 
den is good for them. It has high 
food value. They know, also, that or- 
ganically grown. vegetation is bene- 
ficial to the health of whatever animals 
they may raise. Usually the organic 
gardener manages to support a cow 
or a few pigs, perhaps some chickens 
or rabbits. 

What is too often overlooked is the 
health value of good top soil, humus, 
and healthy vegetable material when 
not used as food-stuffs. Organically 
grown plants have food value, they 
also have very high value used in 
other ways. Too often we overlook the 
indirect ways in which organically 
grown vegetation may help maintain 
health in our farm animals. 


Starting with the hog, almost the 
most common disease of this animal 
(next to rickets which is the direct 
result of lack of sunshine and almost 
inexcusable) is anemia. Anemia kills 
young pigs. A litter may be saved 
if the sow is given access to fresh 
sod, to healthy top soil. 


If the brood sow must be brought 
and kept indoors then top soil, or 
better yet turves, should be supplied. 
Why should the domestic sow require 
healthy top soil? Unfortunately many 
of the peculiar habits of its wild an- 
cestor are always cropping up in the 
domestic pig. : 

In the wild, hogs thrive in wood- 
lands. They consume, with the roots 
they dig up, considerable quantities of 
humus. When the semi-wild razor- 
back sow seeks out a place to litter it 


selects a comfortable earthy spot well 
cushioned with vegetation. 


Mastitis, inflamation of the udder, 
is a very common disease in cows. In 
many herds it decreases the milk pro- 


duction by as much as forty per cent. | 


Quite recent tests have shown that 
this disease was most prevalent a- 
mongst animals which were forced to 
rest upon cold, wet concrete floors. 


Where shallow bedding was custom- 
ary, the cow’s ungraceful manner of 
reclining almost invariably caused the 
bedding to be kicked aside and the 
udder exposed to the cold flooring. 
By pen stabling the animal and pro- 
viding it with a very deep layer of 
organic bedding mastitis was brought 
under control. 


Domestic poultry are very choosy 
about the kind. of vegetation which 
they eat and carefully select the ma- 
terial to form the nest. Someday 
someone will discover why domestic 
birds prefer to make their nests only 
in certain hidden spots and upon cer- 
tain vegetation. It may be that they 
are able to detect the difference be- 
tween slow-growing, natural grasses 
and those having rank artificial 
growth. 


We know quite well the high dietary 
value of organically grown plants. 
What we are apt to overlook is that 
properly grown vegetation may be 
quite superior to all others and that 
this superiority may be demonstrated 


in other ways than. in the diet; that 


the health of the vegetation may be 
demonstrated in its value as bedding, 
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that the health of the humus may be 
tested by its use in the hog pen. 


This matter of superiority of an- 
imal bedding brings us immediately 
to sheet composting. Under wild con- 
ditions vast herds of animals rested 
overnight in a comfortable spot, 
whether they were African deer or 
American bison. Even the wild goat, 
a lover of rocky places, probably never 
chose a flat, dry, dusty rock upon 
which to spend a night; instead it 
sought out some small protected spot 
containing a comfortable cushion of 
dried vegetation. 


Generally the animals rested in an 
area deep with lush grass. When the 
herd moved on the area was trampled 
and the herbage either consumed or 
pressed down and trampled into the 
hoof-prints of the animals. Some ma- 
nure was given in payment for the 
damage done. Remarkably enough, 
under such treatment, wild vegetation 
thrived. Areas not visited by wild 
herds soon became eroded and rocky. 
Without the herd and its primitive 
sheet composting effect wild vegetation 
gradually failed. And the amount of 
time the wild herd spent in any given 
area depended upon two factors, the 
food value of the herbage and espe- 
cially its ability to form a comfortable 
place in which to rest for the night. 
Thus in the wild it becomes apparent 
that the real test of vegetation is two- 
fold, its value in the diet and its value 
as bedding. 


Heredity Gn Russia 


However, that may be, the material 
the gardener uses in deep bedding his 
cow, the turves thrown into his hog 
pen, are not wasted. They are essen- 
tial to the health of his: animals; they 
are also later of much value in the 
compost heap. 


In much the same way healthy 
humus and organic bedding is essen- 
tial to the well being of goats, rabbits, 
chickens, ducks, geese, pigeons, etc, 
with different degrees and variations. 
Birds need grit, but note especially 
how much “battery hens” need green 
shoots. Even the caged canary enjoys 
a bit of lettuce. Then consider how 
serious the matter becomes if the 
green shoots or the scrap of lettuce 
lack the essential food value, because 
of its artificial growth, which the birds 
so eagerly seek, and. which is so essen- 
tial to them. 


Note how carefully birds select the 
materials for their nests; note the 
care with which the wild rabbit selects 
its nesting- place. To supply your 
stock with suitable bedding will be a 
challenge to your skill and under- 
standing. 


If you succeed in providing com- 
fortable bedding for your animals you 
will insure their health and comfort, 

ou will do more than that—you will 
insure the fertility of your garden. For 
every scrap of bedding also has its 
important place in your composting 
plans. 


THE RUSSIANS who have quite an active body of plant physio- 
logists and plant breeders. seem inclined to think that heredity can 


be influenced by the environment which exerts an influence on the phy- 
These questions were discussed by 


siological behavior of plants, 


P. S. Hudson and R. H. Richen in The New Genetics in the Soviet 


Union. 


(Imperial Bureau of Plant Breeding and Genetics, Cam- 
bridge, England.) The theories and methods of thinking of Lysenko 


are discussed on the basis of Russian source material. 
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Pesticides rove to P Health 


By ROBERT RODALE 


li an article in the March-April 
issue Of Farm and Home Research 
published by the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Wooster, Ohio 
the detrimental effect of several of the 
newer pesticides on plants was shown 
by giving the results of experiments 
involving the use of both insecticides 
and fungicides. These experiments 
strengthened the case against poison- 
ous sprays as destroyers of the ferti- 
lity of the soil by showing that their 
application hinders plant growth. 
Cucumbers, potatoes, and tomatoes 
were experimented on in the green- 
houses of the station. 


Of all the insecticides used on cu- 
cumbers, the inorganic ones such as 
DDT, Methoxy, and Rothane caused 
much stunting and even death of some 
of the treated plants while those pre- 
pared from plant sources such as 
Sebacide, Derris, Ryanex, and Pyro- 
cide, caused less injury in comparison. 
The experiments also showed that the 
organic fungicides (Zerlate, Fermate, 
and zinc ethylene bis dithiocarbonate ) 
were less injurious to cucumbers than 
the inorganics, such as copper A, tri- 
basic, and Bordeaux. However, the 
pesticides prepared from plant sources, 
especially the insecticides, did show 
considerable ill effects on the plants 
on which they were used. 


In the experiments involving pota- 


toes and tomatoes DDT was found to 


be the most selective. In most cases 
it caused less injury to potatoes than 
tomatoes, especially in the higher con- 
centrations. Typical reactions by to- 
mato and potato plants to the pesti- 
cides were—decreased size and health. 
Dithane, DDT, and Deenol caused 


particular damage to tomatoes while 


_ JP 70-and Bordeaux had the worst ef- 


fect-on potatoes. HCCH (Symmetrical 
hexachlorocyclohexane) was injurious 
to. both potatoes and tomatoes, caus- 
ing a definite chlorosis and stunting 
on the potato and producing a type of 


leaf injury on the tomato that resem- 
bled shoe-string mosaic. 

A decrease of the water loss (tran- 
spiration) of the plants to which pesti- 
cides were applied was also noticed. 
This was probably the result of leaf 
injury by the compounds making it 
impossible for the stomata to function. 
In general, the insecticides caused a 
decrease in the transpiration rate while 
the fungicides allowed it to stay the 
same and there was a definite relation 
found between plant injury and water 
loss. The loss was also found to be 
progressive because the decrease in 
transpiration increased from day to 
day after the application of insecti- 
cides was made. 

The men conducting the experiment 
also made observations of the relative 
efficiency of sprayed plants with good 
pest control and of unsprayed plants 
with imperfect pest control. They 
found that even though some plants 
were infested with insects they did 
better than those that were untouched 
by insects because of the effects of 
spraying. This one’ fact alone is 
enough to convince even the most 
avid supporter of “chemical” agricul- 
ture that there is something wrong 
with his theory. The experimenters 


themselves say that their findings - 


“indicate strongly that the lack of 
correlation that frequently seems to 
exist between control efficiency and 
final yields is caused by the fact that 
chemical damage to plants can offset, 
or even overbalance, the beneficial ef- 
fects of insect and disease control.” 

The organic gardener, who depends 
on compost rather than on the spray- 
gun, can watch his plants flourish with 
a deep satisfaction, knowing that their 
leaves can breathe healthily, that his 
plants do not have the daylights 
shocked out of them by being doused 
with poisons, that the small amount of 
insect infestation can be taken in their 
stride and that he will have more than 
enough food from his garden. 
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Earthworm egg-capsules shown in the hand. 


By CHARLES H. CRANDON 
Miami, Florida 


Ax article recently published in 
the press entitled “The Worm—It 
Turns”, while very interesting, contri- 
butes nothing of scientific value, but it 
does create the impression that earth- 
worms cannot thrive in South Flor- 
ida’s sandy soil—an impression ‘we 
would like to correct. 

If the author of the article in ques- 
tion had stopped to seriously consider 
her subject, she would have realized 
there is no need to experiment to de- 
termine whether or not the earthworm 
would live in dry, sandy soil. To ex- 
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pect the earthworm to live in dry, 
sandy soil is just as unreasonable as to 
expect the Orange or Avocado tree, or 
garden vegetables to do so. There is 
little that will survive in such soil. 
Even ordinary lawn grass will not 
prosper without moisture and ferti- 
lizer in this type of soil. With the ex- 
ception of the Caribbean pine and 
Palmetto, there is nothing of value 
that grows in such soil. The Pineap- 
ple will struggle along in such soil, but 
this is because the Pineapple is a semi- 
air plant and secures 60% of its food 
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- At work preparing material for the compost heap. 
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through the leaf. However, even the 
Pineapple will not prosper and bear 
fruit without moisture and fertilizer. 
Much of our sandy soil is very defi- 
cient in life-giving necessities, and 
whether it be the. earthworm or plant 
life, they will not prosper under these 
conditions. However, by the addition 
of humus to the soil, and adequate 
moisture, one can create a veritable 
Garden of Eden. After the humus and 
moisture have been added, it is then 
time to introduce the earthworm. 
Therefore, others will begin their ex- 
periments where the author of the 
article in question left off. 


There is an earthworm in New Zea- 
land, on the other side of the world 
(and I hope a shipment recently or- 
dered by me is now on the way) 
which is known to thrive in the hilly, 
dry soil of New Zealand. The purpose 
of importing this earthworm is to ex- 
periment in introducing it into the 
hot, dry soil of South Florida. It 
might very well thrive here, with only 
a small part of the food and moisture 
conditions that are required for the 
Florida and Brandling worm.* The 
native Florida worm (and they are 
here by the millions) is very much 
larger than the Brandling, or Calif- 
ornia orchard worm, and much more 
vigorous. They introduced themselves 
into the soil on my farm, which was 
nothing but high pine land with dry, 
sandy, rocky soil. Where they came 
from, or how they got there, that is, 
the native worms, we do not know. 
But the minute we began to impreg- 
nate the soil with humus and compost 
and mulch, the worms came. 


The possibilities of the earthworm 
here in Florida appear to me to 
much greater than in most areas of 
the United States, because the earth- 
worms thrive in warm temperatures. 
They propagate more freely, and the 
worm capsule, or eggs hatch more 
quickly in temperatures ranging from 
70 to 90 degrees. In the north and 
west, where temperatures are low 
many months of the year, the earth- 
worm does not reproduce, nor do the 
eggs hatch. 
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As many, many people have done 
before, this writer has taken acres of 
high pine, sandy, rocky soil, and con- 
verted it into a luxurious garden by 
adding humus and by mulching trees 
and shrubs. That is the perfect situa- 
tion for nearly all plants, and is espe- 
cially ideal for fruit trees. Without 
humus and mulch, such trees as the 
Avocado Pear, the Mango, and many 
others will not produce either the 
quantity, the size or the flavored fruit 
that one can raise by the proper 
method. 

It is possible to plant trees in sandy 
soil, and to provide proper moisture, 
together with commercial fertilizer, 
and raise large, and in some cases, 
trees of luxuriant appearance. How- 
ever, trees grown by this method are 
not to be compared in growth, luxuri- 
ant appearance or productivity to 
trees that are fed a proper and well- 
balanced plant food such as good com- 
post. 

By compost we mean a material 
made by the “Indore” method of lay- 
ing down layers of vegetation, then a 
layer of muck, a small amount of rock 
phosphate, a layer of manure—prefer- 
ably horse manure (grain fed), hen 
manure, and, in fact, many other ma- 
nures, any of which have a large nitro- 
gen content. The compost pile is well 
moistened throughout the process of 
its building. This same process of lay- 
ing down these layers is done over and 
over again until the pile is about five 
feet high, ten feet in width and of any 
length desired. When this. process is 
completed, holes are made in the pile, 
or the pile can be built around sap- 
lings of five or six inches in diameter, 
and then the saplings pulled out, 
leaving air holes, which are necessary 
for bacterial’ action, as the pile will 
create. heat running from .150 to 155 
degrees, especially if green material is 
used. Therefore, it will be seen that 
the compost piles should be kept very 
moist. After these compost piles have 
begun to cool off in about three weeks, 
the pile should be turned. They will 
then go through a second heat, at 
which time another microbe will take 
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over. In about five weeks after the 
first turn, the compost pile should be 
turned a second time, altho in this 
process no holes are necessary, as this 
third microbe that now takes over 
does not need air. When the compost 
pile has cooled off at the end of about 
three months it is then ready to be 
used, and here you have the finest 
plant food that man can make. We 
are now experimenting to determine 
whether or not we can use the earth- 
worm to turn these compost piles 
(about 100 tons) instead of doing it 
by hand or machinery, by introducing 
into each pile not less than 100,000 
earthworms. If this sort of compost is 


put around the trees, you have an 


ideal plant food, as well as ideal food 
for the earthworm. Thus you “kill 
two birds with one stone”. Then look 
for miraculous results, for you will 
surely get them. 


In the hot dry climate that we have 
here in South Florida, the roots of 
trees, except the Citrus, should be pro- 
tected from the hot sun by the use of 
a heavy mulch. This mulch will keep 
the roots of the trees cool; it will pro- 
tect the earthworms from heat and 
light; it will keep the roots of the trees 
moist for a much longer period of time 
than if it were not used, and eventu- 
ally, not only the compost but the 
mulch itself will disappear into the 
soil. Both of these materials will be 
ground up completely. by the earth- 
worm, as they are vegetable matter. 
They will be thoroughly mixed by the 
earthworm, and will eventually be 
turned into earthworm castings or 


manure, which is a soluble fertilizer, 


and one of the best known to man. 
Where earthworms are encouraged 
to live in this environment the top 
soil will become black with earthworm 
castings, and as the rains come or arti- 
ficial watering is used, this water solu- 
ble manure washes right back around 
the roots of the trees. Not only this, 
but where compost and mulch are 
used, and the earthworm encouraged 
to live, the soil underneath will be- 
come as soft as an ash heap, and will 
not be the dry, hard soil that is so 


often found around poor, anaemic 
trees that are struggling to live. We 
know from experience that there is no 
comparison between a fruit tree that 
has compost, mulch and the: earth- 
worm, and a tree grown under the 
usual conditions in this area, where 
only moisture and commercial ferti- 
lizer are provided. 

‘ It is well known that a tree, as the 
human body, that is properly fed and 
in vigorous health, will resist diseases 
of all kinds. Therefore, the fruit tree 
or shrub that has its roots in an ideal 
situation as above outlined will suc- 
cessfully resist scale, scab and many of 
the other diseases with which so many 
trees, as well as garden vegetables, are 
so often covered. And so often are 
destroyed by such diseases. 

We have raised all types of garden 
vegetables, such as tomatoes, pota- 
toes, carrots, onions, and many others, 
with surprising yield and unusual 
flavor, with no fertilizer other than the 
home made compost. Added to this is 
the work of the wiggling chemist be- 
low the soil—the earthworm, which is 
constantly churning up the earth— 
mixing it with this fine compost and 
mulch, until the very soil itself, which 
was once white and sandy and with- 
out any food value whatsoever, be- 
comes an exceedingly fine soil of great 
productivity. It was Charles Darwin 
who said: “The earthworm has prob- 
ably done more for mankind than any 
other living animal.” And it can do it 
right here in Florida. 

The author of the recently pub- 
lished article admits that she had a 
Jasmine bush which failed to grow or 
bloom, which reacted in a magical way 
after she had placed earthworms 
around it. This same transformation 
will occur in a vegetable garden and 
with any fruit tree or shrub under the 
same treatment. Nothing in this 
world will grow, including the human 
body, without food and water. As a 
matter of fact, there is little in vegeta- 
tion that can be introduced into the 
sandy soil of Florida and be expected 
to produce or even survive. There are 
very few exceptions, such as the Cac- 
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tus family, and the Horned Toad of 
the desert. However, by and large, 
everything in nature and in life must 
have moisture and food. A fine well- 
balanced food is also required by the 
earthworm, which he transforms into 
a rich fertilizer. 


If the author of the article referred 
to could have visited our farm about 
two weeks ago she would have seen 
Gardenia bushes planted in the earth 
(not a tub)—she would have seen 
single Gardenia bushes with as many 
as 500 perfect blooms. She could have 
seen beautiful specimens of the Chi- 
nese Lychee Nut (Litchi chinensis), 
the Macadamia ternifolia Nut and the 
most luxuriant Avocado trees to be 
found in this state—and where once 
there was only dry, white sand. Under 
all of these trees there are thousands 
of earthworms at work. 

The earthworm is nature’s own 
chemist—her plow and cultivator— 
her fertilizer and food distributor in 
the soil. If this be true, then we 
should aid and assist the earthworm 
as we aid and assist the trees and 
plants and vegetation. 

All vegetation ultimately returns to 
its ‘original form, and is broken down 
by chemical action and the earth- 
worm. These elements, often unavail- 
able to plant roots, are broken down 
in this manner and made available. 
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Since the beginning of time the earth- 
worm has been nature’s perpetual soil 
builder. He consumes the animal and 
vegetable matter, grinding it up with 
tiny particles of sand in his gizzard 
(he has a crop and gizzard just like a 
chicken), together with minor miner- 
als of the earth, brought up from be- 
low, and mixes all this with glandular 
secretions, and deposits these castings 
(manure) on the surface of the 
ground (by some species below the 
surface of the ground) around the 
roots of the trees. 


Altho I have never eaten fried 
earthworms, nor do I suggest such a 


_dish, I have, in my travels, seen them 


served in such manner and eaten. Let 
anyone who finds such a suggestion 
repulsive contemplate the contents of 
the much sought after clam and 
oyster, which is filled with mud and 
slime from the ocean’s floor. 


The earthworm was originally a 
water animal, and must have mois- 
ture. Our pine land does not hold 
moisture, and at some seasons of the 
year we have long dry spells. That is 
why artificial irrigation is so generally 
used. However, with the addition of 
humus and water, we can produce 
bountiful crops and wonderful trees. 
And millions of earthworms—right 
here in our sandy soil. 


An earthworm culture 
setup consisting of 
stacked up tiers of 
vegetable lug boxes. 

Such lug boxes are light 

in weight, quite strong 

and durable, and are 
perfectly adapted to the 
breeding of earthworms. 
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General view of the Vegetable Rock Garden, showing the stones between the trenches 
filled with compost in which the vegetables are growing. : 


Sheets the Gardener 


By RAYMOND GREEN 


Laie on the outskirts of Em- 
maus, Pa. is the Rodale Organic Farm 
where thru experimentation and re- 
search, new and better methods of 
gardening are found and proven. One 
of our experiments is a rock garden 
made for the purpose of growing vege- 
tables in compost. This rock garden 
has proven beyond a doubt by the re- 
sults obtained that this method of gar- 
dening produces earlier and better 
crops. The early planted vegetables 
grew faster not only because of the 
compost used, but because of higher 
soil temperatures maintained due to 
the heat absorbed by the rocks during 


the day. The rocks also helped con- 
serve so:l moisture. What effects this 
will have on the longer growing and 
late crops will be noted in a later 
issue. 

This rock garden is composed of. 
sections of stone, which are two feet 
wide with a twelve inch space between 
for a bed of compost approximatel 
six inches deep. There are four beds 
of thirteen rows each, the rows being 
fifteen feet long. Between each bed is 
a three foot wide path covered with 
crushed half inch ornamental green 
stone. This crushed stone adds color 
to the garden and keeps the weeds 
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Copenhagen Market 
Cabbage, planted 
April 19, 1947 
Photographed June 
9, 1947. 


Tendergreen Beans. 

Seed planted April 

30. Photographed 
June 9. 


Imperial 44 Head 

Lettuce, planted 

April 19, photo- 

graphed June 9 
1947. 
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Laxton’s Progress 

Peas. Planted 

April 10, photo- 

graphed June 9, 
1947. 


from growing in the paths. Before row to a depth of two inches, rake 
planting each bed, a top dressing of level and firm with the back of the 
one third each of ground limestone, rake. In order to make planting easier 
rock phosphate and bone meal was ap-_ and have straight rows a board one. 
plied at the rate of 15 pounds per bed inch thick, six inches wide, and: three 
or one pound per 45 square feet. This feet long was used. If the seed being. 
mixture was broadcast over the rocks. planted required a shallow furrow 4” 
as well as on the compost rows to be to 4%” deep (lettuce, beets, carrots) 
planted. After top dressing it was you start at one end of your compost 
only necessary to hoe each compost row and push the board lightly thru 
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the center. When 1” to 14%” furrows 
are needed as for beans and peas, you 
obtain your depth by going over your 
mark twice. For transplanting, just 
make a mark. Nailing a two inch 
strip in the center of your board for 
marking makes it easier to firm the 
ground after your seeds are planted, 
makes it look nice too. You know 
working in soil of this type is a plea- 
sure. It’s easy to work as the ground 
is always friable and loose. When you 
plant into it you just know its got to 
grow. 

Peas were the first to be planted. 
Blue Bantam and Sugar Peas were 
planted March 20, and Laxton Pro- 
gress (dwarf type) on April 10. The 
vines were vigorous and dark green in 
color. Blue Bantam peas were har- 
vested on June 16 with pods 3” to 
3%” long with 5 and 6 peas per pod. 
Laxton Progress was harvested June 
18 with pods 44%” to 5” long having 
7 and 8 peas per pod. Sugar peas were 
harvested from June 23 to June 30. 
All vines were pulled out and put into 
the compost pit. The nodule forma- 
tions on the roots measured %4” in di- 
ameter and were in ball formations in- 
dicating excellent bacteria growth. The 
bacteria in these nodules take nitro- 
gen from the air and make it available 
for plant growth. 

Studying the size and number of 
nodule formations will determine 
whether the soil conditions are right 
for bacterial growth. There were thir- 
teen rows of peas that were replanted 
to second plantings of White Icicle 
Radish, Black Seeded Simpson Let- 
tuce, Parsley, Stringbeans, Kale, Late 
Danish Ballhead Cabbage, Lima 
Beans, (Early Market and Fordhook 
242) late red beets (Detroit) and late 
cauliflower, (Snowball). The above 
were planted from June 20 to June 30. 
Parsley seed was soaked in water 24 
hours before planting. Parsley planted 
this late will grow nicely till fall and 
will winter over and produce good 
parsley next spring without going to 
seed. 

The variety of carrots planted was 
Imperator which were thinned to 1” 
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as soon as the true leaves appeared, 
The reason for thinning early was to 
enable the tap root of the carrot plants 
to develop a straight root. Delay in 
thinning will cause deformed roots due 
to overcrowding. A good rule to fol- 
low on all vegetables that require thin- 
ning is to thin as soon as the true 
leaves have formed. Seed was planted 
on April 12, and the first carrots seven 
to eight inches long, were pulled on 
June 28. 

Detroit Dark Red Beets were plant- 
ed April 12 and thinned to 14%” apart 
when plants were 3” high. The plants 
thinned out were transplanted. Small 
beets 2” in diameter were pulled on 
June 24. Every other beet was pulled 
first leaving the remainder to grow to 
a larger size. 

Head lettuce plants, Imperial No. 
44 and Great Lakes varieties were 
transplanted 1’ apart April 29 and 
covered with hot caps. When the 
leaves of the plants were shoving the 
hotcaps up, the hotcaps were removed. 
Imperial No. 44 heads were darker 
green and earlier than Great Lakes. 
The first heads of Imperial No. 44 
were cut on June 10 and Great Lakes 
on June 18. Heads of Imperial No. 44 
averaged 14% pounds each and Great 
Lakes 1% pounds each. Several heads 
of each variety weighed 2 and 2% 
pounds each. The surprising note was 
that the heads after becoming hard 
enough to cut, did not go to seed, even 
after 10 to 14 days when the last of 
Great Lakes was cut on June 28. 

Copenhagen Market Cabbage and 
Snowball cauliflower plants were 
transplanted on April 19, and covered 
with hotcaps. Plants were in flats and 
were left outdoors to harden off one 
week without watering, during which 
time there were several heavy frosts. 
These plants had that blueish tinge in 
the leaves and stems that well harden- 
ed plants should have. The first heads 
of cabbage were cut June 15. The 
heads averaged 4 lbs. each, the last 
heads to be cut weighing 6 to 7 pounds 
each. Cauliflower was tied on June 16 
and the first heads cut June 23. Cauli- 
flower matures unevenly, depending 
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on weather conditions. When the 
small heads start forming (3” dia- 
meter) tie the leaves together as close 
to the top of the plant as possible. If 
you tie too close to the head it will in- 
terfere with the growth of the cauli- 
flower. One week after tieing, your 
cauliflower should be ready to cut. 
Use different colored string each time 
you tie and cut your heads according- 
ly. This only applies to small plant- 
ings. On large plantings binder twine 
and raffia are used and the heads 
observed before cutting. Both the 
early cabbage and cauliflower were 
free from worm injury. To keep the 
last heads of cabbage from cracking, 
the plants are twisted or turned to 
break some of their roots. You can do 
the same thing by cutting half the 
roots with a spade or deep cultivation. 
After the above treatment, the outer 
leaves on the heads of cabbage itself 
become dried. These dried outer leaves 
preserve the head until cut, and a lit- 
tle trimming is necessary. 
Stringbeans, (Tendergreen, Pencil 
Pod Wax) were planted on April 30. 
When something grows fast you have 
a tendency of referring to it as ‘grow- 
ing like a weed”. These bean bushes 
grew faster than weeds. The bushes 
were immense in size, two feet tall and 
covered the rock space between the 
rows completely. The first beans were 
picked on June 27 and a little more 


than a full bushel was picked from 
each of the fifteen foot rows. 

Radishes (Comet) were planted 
May 7. A double row, four inches 
apart, was planted in the twelve inch 
compost space. Twenty seven days 
later on June 2 the first radishes were 
picked. The radishes remained solid 
and were not strong when the last 
were pulled ten days later. 

The above is a summary of the 
crops planted and harvested up to the 
end of June. After a crop is harvested, 
additional compost is added to the 
compost rows and also between the 
rocks where needed. By keeping the 
spaces between the rocks filled with 
compost, to the top height of the rocks 
it was found easier to control weeds. 
The weeds that do come up can readi- 
ly be pulled out, roots included. One 
of the advantages of the rock garden 
over field cultivation was the ease of 
harvesting. Regardless of weather 
conditions you could harvest in the 
rock garden. No plowing and very lit- 
tle hoeing is necessary. Cultivation 
was only a factor for controlling weeds. 
Don’t cultivate when there are no 
weeds. Vegetables growing in the com- 
post rows needed only one cultivation 
and that just after they came up. 

The pictures shown here were taken 
on June 9, and give you a natural il- 
lustration of the results of this type of 
gardening. 


Purple Top White Globe Turnip. Planted 
April 30 and photographed June 9, 1947. 


Black seeded Simpson Lettuce. Planted April 
12, photographed June 9, 1947. 
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General Botany 


DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


x E have had numerous requests 


from our readers for some general 
knowledge about plants as living or- 
ganisms. Many people, for example, 
are unaware of the fact that fertile soil 
normally contains vast numbers of 
bacteria, various fungi, protozoan an- 
imals, earthworms, insect larvae, and 
numerous other organisms. These soil 
organisms can live only in soil that is 
rich in vegetable matter. The life of 
higher plants is intimately tied up 


with these soil organisms. In many © 


cases the fungus hyphae grow into the 
roots of our food plants, an association 
that is known as a mycorrhiza. These 
mycorrhizal associations are intimate- 
ly concerned with the nutrition of the 
higher plants. Our readers would like 
to know something about the struc- 
ture and function of these soil organ- 
isms. It is only when we are fully con- 
scious that the soil is really living that 
we -appreciate the importance of add- 
ing vegetable matter to the soil. It is 


Burpee 
Carnation-flowered Marigold 
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Burpee 
Double Hybrid Marigold 


the vegetable matter that serves as 
foods for the soil organisms. Then 
too, organic gardeners want to be bet- 
ter informed on the structure and 
function of the various organs of the 
common garden and crop plants. An- 
other relationship that deserves our 
attention is that which exists between 
plants and insects. In our gardens we 
practise monoculture, while in nature 
plants almost invariably grow in mix- 
ed cultures which seems to be better. 
What mixtures are compatible for best 
plant growth? What mixtures mutual- 
ly repel insect pests? To answer 
the many questions of our readers, and 


‘to acquaint them with some of the 


fundamental principles of plant life, 
the Managing Editor is planning a ser- 
ies of articles concerned with plant 
life. The first of these articles will be 
concerned with the Early Beginnings 
of Plant Study as a Science and will 
appear in the November issue of this 
magazine. 
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Ontober 


October, for plants, is the season of fulfillment. Seeds and fruits are ripen- 
ing, twigs and buds are hardening and being covered by wax or hairs to insulate 
them against the conditions of winter which are unfavorable to growth. Man and 
the animals which live in our midst in winter must make provisions for food, but 
the plants have provided abundantly and all they need do is to take the food 
and store it. We gather and store our fruits and sseds with a thankful heart. In 
imagination we see our next year’s garden with all the mistakes of our present 
garden eliminated. All plant wastes should be removed from the garden and 
incorporated in your autumn compost heap. Plant stakes should be stored in a 
dry place. All garden equipment should be carefully cleaned and stored. 


THE NORTH 


Preparation of the Soil:—After all plant materials have been cleared off, 
the soil should be leveled and given a liberal coating of humus which should be 
worked into the surface layer. This treatment will enable you to prepare the 
soil and plant it much earlier in the spring. If the soil is infested with cutworms 
or insect larvae, as Japanese beetles, it will be well to expose them to the winter 
cold by spading the garden in the fall before adding the compost. It is not too 

‘late to sow the ground thus prepared in winter rye which will provide additional 
organic matter to be worked into the soil in the spring. 

Fall Planting:—October planting is not recommended for the northern- 
most states. In other states deciduous trees and shrubs, and hardy perennials 
may still be planted. 

Preparation for Winter: —Rhododendrons and azaleas should be mulched 
with leaves. In the northern states Hybrid Tea Roses should be hilled up with 
soil 12 to 15 inches deep before the ground freezes. After the ground has frozen, 
cover the tops of the rose bushes with old hay, evergreen boughs or other plant 
material that will not pack too tightly. Climbing roses should be laid on the 
ground and covered with from 3 to 6 inches of soil and a little mulch over the 
soil. Pot and move inside any plants that you want for winter bloom. Give the 
evergreens a good soaking with water, especially if the soil in which they are 
growing has become dry. Store your root crops as well as the roots and bulbs of 
flowering plants in a cool, dry place, preferably in ‘dry sand. Bulbs or roots of 
spring-blooming plants may still be planted, 


THE WEST COAST 


Fall Planting:—This is bulb-planting time. Great care should be exercised 
in the selection of the bulbs. In planting, make flat-bottomed holes so that the 
bulbs are in contact with the soil and not suspended over the v-shaped bottom 
of the hole. Bulbs which appear dry and worthless-looking should: be soaked in 
water for several hours before planting. All bulbs must, of course, be planted 
with the stem side uv. If gophers are a pest in your region, the roots of Oriental 
Poppies as well as the roots and bulbs of other plants can be protected by the 
use of wire screen baskets. Anemone and Ranunculus tubers should be soaked 
in water until they are plump before planting. 
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THE SOUTH 


The Lawn:—If you have not already planted your new evergreen lawn, 
you should do so without delay. It is essential that the lawn should be well 
established before freezing weather. For best results use Italian Rye Grass with 
some Dutch White Clover. This seed mixture can be sown in a Bermuda Grass 
lawn which has become brown, but the Bermuda grass should be raked off and 
a liberal application of compost worked into the surface of the soil. By so doing 
you will have a beautifully green lawn during winter and spring months. 

The Flower Garden:—This is perhaps the best month to plant spring 
flowering bulbs—Narcissus, Tulips, Hyacinths, and Peonies. For best results 
with Pansies, it is suggested that northern-grown seedlings be used. By plant- 
ing them this month they will bloom profusely in January. Delphiniums, 
which behave as annuals in Florida, should be-planted in October. Poinsettias 
should be staked to protect them against wind damage. Give your Dahlias a 
liberal application of compost to prepare them for their great burst of bloom 
next month. Why not organize a Dahlia show in your community? 

The Vegetable Garden:—All cool-season vegetables can be planted this 
month. In order to give them a good start before cold weather, put about an 
inch of compost in the bottom of the furrow and sow the seeds along side the 
compost. Hotbeds and cold frames should be made ready for use next month. 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help 
Build Its Circulation By Handing Out 
Our Free Subscription Booklets 


Organic Gardening’s subscription list is grow- vee) 7878 
ing steadily. For a graphic. illustration see the Cott 
chart. At the latest count we had 66,623 readers. APRIL I 5767 
But ‘we may not relax our efforts. It is important TTT 
. MAY 57,990 
that we tell as many people as possible about the anal 
“goodness” inherent in organic gardening. 
Perhaps you would like to take an active part sennedQenee! 
in this important program by handing out our JULY PRR +8 599 
subscription booklets to friends, neighbors and 
acquaintances in your community. Even if you AUG. 
have never sold anything in your life. . . if you are 
“sold” on organic gardening. . . you will find it as 
easy to turn an idle hour into interesting, stimula- oat 
ting and profitable dividends. If you would like ; 
some extra money, this spare-time activity will NOV. 
return liberal commissions. You don’t have to 
give a sales talk or make a follow-up for the DEC. 
booklet in itself will induce your prospect to sub- ‘sand 
scribe. Through a coded coupon we can trace each 1948 
subscription to your efforts. be 


Send For Free Booklets 
Watch this graph each 


. Write to Organic Gardening, month. It will give you 
Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. We an opportunity of seeing 
will be glad to send you 25 how the work collective- 

ly of our representatives 
or 50 booklets. State the in the field is helping 
amount you want. build our circulation. 
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For the Organic Gardener 
LIGHT-WEIGHT COMPOST RETAINER FORM 


The compost heap can be made 
an object of beauty as well as a 
joy forever by using this simple 
device which any handyman can 
easily construct. It is made by 
fastening by nails or otherwise 
four 12” boards, with the longer 
boards having extensions on op- 
posite ends to serve as handles 
in operating the compost retainer. 
All surface materials should be 
cleared away and the soil loosen- 
ed and leveled the 
heap is to be made. Now place | 
the compost retainer in position 
and put into it a 6-inch layer of plant ma- urn 
terial. As an aid in measuring layers, the in- materials can be gently stamped so that the 
side of the retainer can be marked off in heap will retain its form as the retainer is 
inches. Then two inches of fresh manure, a pulled upward as each layer is made, When 
sprinkling of pulverized, raw limestone, and the heap is completed the retainer can be 
finally a thin layer of soil. These layered removed and used for building other heaps. 


SUCCESSFUL WINTER STORAGE 


Winter storage of fruits and vegetables zero. This one section of clay pipe will af- 
is often a problem with America’s farmers, ford plenty of room for a lot of fruit and 
but here’s one easy way it can be solved. vegetables, but if your supply is particularly 

All that’s required is an ordinary section large, simply use more storage pits as re- 
of vitrified clay pipe, some gravel screen quired. Not only will such a storage bin be 
and a little muscle applied to a spade or useful in the wintertime, but it can be used 
shovel. ‘ in the summer for storing eggs, milk, butter 

First, get a section of clay pipe from.your and other perishables. 
building supply dealer, hardware store, co- 
op or other local source of supply. Its inter- 
nal diameter should be close to 24 inches. 

Then select a spot close to the house on the ma. ia 
north or east side, preferably where there is ‘ 

shade during the day. Dig a hole wide 
enough to accommodate the clay pipe and 
deep enough for the entire length. 

In the bottom of this hole, stand three 
eight-inch bricks on end. These are for the 
pipe to rest on and keep it firm and level. 
Before you lower the pipe, spread two inches 
of coarse gravel or cinders on the bottom of 
the hole for drainage. Lower the pipe into = 
the hole, setting it on the three bricks. Snug 
the dirt up around the top of the pipe so that 
it is flush with the ground. For best results, 
the top of the pipe should come two inches 
above the ground with dirt sloping away 
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from it. we 
A cover, which will keep out rodents, can G “ete , 
be made from half-inch gravel screen. Over 
the top of it put three or four inches of By, > “¢ 3 
leaves or straw and on top of this insulating 
material, put something to hold it in place Drawing shows method of installing section 


. of vitrified clay pipe for use as storage pit for 
and to keep out water. A wood or metal lid came. aad Tele that 


will also help to waterproof it. bell rests on bricks. Spigot end 
above grownd 2” so dirt w ope 

Fa Ve this YF of storage pst from opening. At bottom is layer of 

have reported that foods are safe when tem- drainage material. Top opening covered 


peratures drop to 15 to 25 degrees below gravel screen or with wood or metal fid. 
ANY HANDYMAN CAN MAKE THESE EASY-TO-USE GARDEN DEVICES 
45 
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Balance in 


By HEINRICH MEYER 


At present, many laboratories are 
humming with research on so-called 
antibiotics. A typical one is Penicillin, 
another one is streptomycin. Only re- 
cently a very promising discovery was 
reported from the Department of 
Plant Pathology at the University of 
Wisconsin, where Professor Keitt and 
Curt C. Leben discovered a strepto- 
myces which killed off a considerable 
number of infecting fungi that are 
found on the leaves of apple trees. One 
part of the acting substance excreted 
by this new species will be effective in 
a solution of from 8 to 10 millions 
against different plant pests. The 
strange thing, however, is that this 
substance leaves most bacteria alone. 
In other words, bacterial diseases will 
not be affected by this streptomyces. 


Such substances are called antibi- 
otic. Practically, this means that in the 
world of minute living beings, usually 
small microscopic plants, such as fungi 
and bacteria, one feeds on the other or 
one poisons the other. Or, differently 
expressed, there are antagonisms be- 
tween different microbes just as there 
are, among different mammals, an 
antagonism between cats and mice, 
between owls and mice, or, among in- 
sects, between some wasps and their 
prey. When a spider spans her net out 
to catch insects, she also keeps the 
population of insects down. If all 
spiders were, through a sudden though 
unlikely catastrophe, killed off we 
should be overrun with insects. This 
not infrequently happens in other 
fields of natural interrelations. A cou- 
ple of years ago I noticed in Texas an 
epidemic among toads and frogs, and 
one could immediately see how the 
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sow or pill bugs increased everywhere, 
because their major natural enemies 
were decimated. The increase in ro- 
dents, both rats and mice, is to some 
extent due to man’s silly fear of 
snakes. If we allowed those graceful 
and rarely dangerous helpers to live 
they would help us control other pests. 


Wherever man has entered the field 
with strong measures, such as spray 
chemicals and dusts, a natural bal- 
ance was upset, since some enemies of 
pests were killed off too. It was, for 
example, found that DDT sprays 
killed off certain insects which were 
harmless to man and his crops and 
that as a result the scale insects, on 
which these harmless predators fed, 
increased rapidly; for these scales were 
not affected by DDT spraying. Just 
assume that we keep on with chem- 
icals for a generation or so longer. 
There will be numerous species of in- 
sects which will be destroyed as com- 
pletely as the carrier pigeon was de- 
stroyed through man’s interference or 
as the buffalo was destroyed in the 
wild. The insects which were formerly 
kept in check by antagonistic ones 
may, however, escape the chemist’s 
one-sided attack and then increase be- 
yond control. That something of this 
sort has been going on can well be as- 
sumed, for today the spraying or- 
chardists are forced to use many more 
sprays than they used a decade or a 
generation ago. Thus, it does not seem 
as though our chemists had discovered 
a substitute for natural antagonisms 
between insects which eat each other 
up. 

The same is true in the relationship 
of animals and plants. There has been 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


great clamoring about the poor seed 
yields of certain clovers. In the old 
days, there were enough wild bees, es- 


_ pecially bumble bees, with long enough 


probosces to reach down into the long 
flower funnels from which they siphon 
the nectar. They produced, incident- 
ally, but surely, pollination and there- 
fore seeds. Modern methods of culti- 
vation, modern chemical measures, 
and other factors unknown have de- 
creased the number of wild bees, while 
the acreage planted to legumes was 
ever more increased. The results are 
poor seed setting and therefore high 
seed prices. A similar example is the 
attack on honey bees which is carried. 
on by the spray-gunners. They are 
not after the bees, but after other in- 
sects which attack our fruit trees. 
Well, the bees too are insects and suc- 
cumb to the poison residues that are 
left on the trees and especially on their 
flowers. As a result, pollination has 


been found to decline here and there. © 


Give the spray-gunners a few more 
years of chemical warfare and the bees 
will not be able to live in those DDT 
areas. Then fruit, for the sake of which 
all this spraying and dusting is done, 
will no longer set, because not enough 
flowers will be pollinated. 


Wherever man appears and impres- 
ses his will on nature by his crop pro- 
duction methods, some disturbances 
are bound to take place. Some became 
nationally known and feared, though 
they affected nothing more than a dis- 
turbance among plants. When man 
plowed up the prairies and sowed corn 
and grains year after year, he substi- 
tuted a temporary crop for the per- 
manent sod cover that had previously 
existed. This led to soil destruction on 
an enormous scale, to floods, and to 
dust storms. I remember reading a 
privately printed book of memoirs by 
an old Texan, Mr. Krueger, whose 
sons later became known as machine 
builders and merchants. The old man 
describes the rippling brooks, seamed 
with lush vegetation; water, fresh 
clean water everywhere. After the pio- 
neers had come into the territory they 
cleaned out the trees along the river 


and made sewage canals and other 
seemingly necessary things that civil- 
ised people consider important. The 
river beds became flat, the water lost 
its freshness, and, shortly after, the 


‘clear streams and rivers became filled 


up and useless. The water was no 
longer drinkable and, of course, the 
water-table generally sank. Rivers 
which formerly were navigable miles 
inland had become silted and useless. 
But let a torrent come! Any good old 
rain which formerly was soaked up by 
the vegetation that covered the land 
was now hitting hard ground. It 
sought its lowest level and rushed 
toward the river beds, carrying with 
it sand and silt, ruining the rivers and 
—what must not be overlooked—de- 
pleting the land of water much need- 
ed. 


Man does his utmost to assist in this 
silly process by building more and 
more dams and canals and causing the 
water which should soak into the 
ground to be carried toward rivers and 
out into the sea. In some areas close 
to the ocean, the soil has become so 
depleted of ground water that the sea 
water seeps in and destroys vegetation. 
Much of this has become generally 
understood through the work of the 
Soil Conservation Service, but much 
is still being bungled because dams are 
usually more popular and canals bring 
good cash to the group who builds 
them than sound saving practices by 
proper control of the soils. 


These are just a few general 
thoughts on antagonisms. Man plays 
his part as a destroying agent just as 
much as do microbes or insects or pre- 
datory animals. But I should not like 
to close on a negative note. 


It has often been observed that in- 
sect pests and plant diseases were di- 
minished or even abolished when or- 
ganics were put back into the soil. As 
we have said before, compost is an ex- 
cellent food for bacteria and fungi. 
Where compost is added, there devel- 
ops a balance of all sorts of small or- 
ganisms which feed or feast on one an- 
other, and a harmonious balance re- 
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sults, This is the way nature wants it. 
This is the way nature had it before 
man started tinkering with it and de- 
stroying its harmony. For if there had 
not been a general balance through 
the millions of years of past history, 
we should not have arrived at our 
present status. True, some species 
have succumbed in the past, whole 
races of men, whole families of animals, 
but usually some others were able 
to fill the gap and to eke out an exist- 


ence by keeping their enemies in ~ 


check. 


We know what compost can accom- 
plish, we know what organic matter 
does to growing plants to which it 
makes minerals available that are 
there in the soil, but are not useable 
unless organic matter is also present; 
but we should also keep in mind what 
compost does indirectly by fostering 
a natural balance in the soil. We men- 
tioned recently how the dangerous 


nematodes could be brought under ° 


control by supplying organic matter 
to the soil and setting up conditions 
which were favorable to the enemies 
of nematodes. But we can go many 
steps, many miles, further yet. Look 
at the landscape as man has made it, 
consider that problem of stripped 


lands and poor water retention. We 
have made quite a few observations 
around here which showed conclusive- 
ly that land which became enriched . 
with organic matter absorbed rains 
and snow fall and lost those little 
ponds which it had before. If compost 
were used all over the country, the 
water from above would not run off, 
but stay right there where it is needed, 
to grow better and healthier plants, to 
dissolve natural soil minerals, and to 
protect the soil from blowing. We 
should not drain the needed water out 
into the oceans where no water is 
wanted, we should not have the ocean 


_gradually intrude into the shore lands, 


but we should have a reserve which 
would make droughts much less seri- 
ous. 


By using up the organic matter in 
the soil, man has upset many natural 
balances. By. putting back organics 
and by using sound methods of enrich- 
ing the soil rather than the chemical 
companies he can restore many of 
those balances, whether it be setting 
up natural antagonisms among mi- 
crobes, insects, birds, mammals or 
whether it be in man’s own immediate 
domain of conserving soil fertility and 
the needed water supply. 


Strawberries And Vitamins 


GEORGE L. SLATE and W. B. ROBINSON of the New York 
Experiment Station at Geneva made investigations of the ascorbic 
acid content of 308 different strawberry varieties and crosses. For 
strawberries have a higher ascorbic acid content than the other com- 
monly grown temperate zone fruits. They found Catskill the highest 
and Beacon possibly a good variety for breeding for increased 
vitamin values. (Proceedings of the American Society for Horticul- 


tural Science, 47 (1946) 219 ff.) 
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Fruits of labor in Vermont 


Good Gardening 


By M. B. CUMMINGS 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, Burlington, Vt. 


Ta growing of a good home vege- 
table garden is always commendable. 
Farm families and city folks can get 
much satisfaction and _ contribute 
much to the general food supply. This 
seems necessary as long as the supply 
is limited and prices are high. We can 
mobilize for an abundance. We should. 


Good Soil Comes First. 


The first decision should be to make 
the garden effective. To do this one 
needs good soil, and this means the 
incorporation of much organic matter 
in the land. Avoid shade, tree roots, 
poor soil and new turf. Use manure, 
garden refuse, leaves and litter, straw 
or stalks after being composted. In 
fact all kinds of organic matter pro- 


perly incorporated is a requisite for 
good gardening. This is good strategy. 


Important Crops 


Tomatoes, carrots, broccoli, cab- 
bage, Swiss chard, and a few other 
sorts are economic, strategic and basic 
in food value. Greens of many kinds - 
seem indispensable. Good spinach, 
lettuce, endive and asparagus; also 
beans of several kinds such as string, 
shell and pole; and arrange for their 
succession by successive plantings. 

We cannot count on another good 
growing year. It may be very dry, or 
frosty, thus reducing production in 
several districts. Therefore it will-be 
better to plan for an abundance. If we 
grow it, we may have it. A goed rule, 
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therefore, is to grow well so that we 
may eat well, and be well. This is the 
goal. 


Hardy Plants Early 


Cabbage, beets, Swiss chard, radish- 
es and turnips are hardy and should 
be planted early or as soon as the land 
is dry; beans, tomatoes, squash, melon 
are warm plants and should not be 
planted or set out till warm weather 
comes— or ten days after the cooler 
ones are planted. 


Extra Early Vegetables 

It is a pleasing experience to have 
extra early vegetables or transplants 
for the home supply. This is especial- 
ly so if grown on one’s own grounds 
or within one’s own sheltered places. 
There is something exhilarating about 
one’s own production that gives zest 
to life; it is a part of the joy of living. 
A few suggestions from others, cou- 
pled with a little home-made genius 
and originality will accomplish the de- 
sired result. A few hints will show how 
to proceed. 


Early Rhubarb 


New grown stalks of rhubarb from 
roots is an early luxury. It is easily 
done. New stalks of edible size can 
be had in early April if foresight is 
exercised and a little planning is done 
the fall before; or even in the warmer 
days of March when the roots can be 
dug and placed in warm quarters to 
grow. The buds for new stalks are 
already started and ready to grow 
upon the advent of a warm temper- 
ature. 

Warm cellars or attics where there 
is light and heat will do. Sunlight is 
not needed, but better stalks will be 
secured if there is some sunshine. Pack 
the roots in good garden soil, using 
boxes or crates as containers. Keep the 
soil moist. If good sized clumps or 
roots are dug, better stalks and more 
of them will grow for extra early use. 
In three weeks or less, there will be 
new stalks to eat. 

An outdoor location will do if a 
warm southern exposure is selected. 
The south side of a barn, shed or 
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house where the wind does not strike 
but where the sun comes in warm, will 
give new rhubarb many days ahead of 


-the usual garden supply. Williams 


Brothers, market gardeners of West- 
minster, Vt., who sell much in the 
Boston market, use the south side of 
the greenhouse and get liberal supplies 
in April. One may cover some clumps 
in the garden with boxes and manure 
and get early stalks from them. 

Asparagus and top onions can be 
grown ahead of the usual time by 
somewhat similar methods, but a little 
more care is needed with them. A few 
hotbed frames set over the asparagus 
will start the growth ahead of normal 
time and give a pleasant surprise. 
There is zest in it. But there needs to 
be provision for protection when the 
weather relapses, and a few cool nights 
come as they generally do for a short 
duration. 


Sweet Corn Ahead of Time 


Good quality sweet corn is a joy 
any time but especially so when early 
and fresh from the garden, for then it 
is a delight. Extra early corn can be 
grown by starting some plants three 
or four weeks ahead of planting time. 
One way to get it,—is to grow a few 
dozen plants in clumps of turf under 
cover for a few weeks, then setting 
them out with the roots and soil un- 
disturbed. This advances the crop 
about three weeks. 

Proceed as follows: Select a few 
dozen clods of good turf of good gar- 
den soil equal to about one quart each 
in volume. Into each piece put two 
kernels, and put them in a warm place, 
where the seeds can germinate. A cool, 
dark cellar is not a good place. The 
seedlings may grow three weeks before 
setting out in the garden, at normal 
planting time. 

Timely harvest, is a major factor 
with all sweet corn. Speedy handling 
and immediate consumption to have 
it at its best is important. Sweet corn 
loses half of its sugar content in 24 
hours after picking, if the temperature 
is over 80° F. It is best if eaten al- 
most immediately. 
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Varieties to Grow 


To carry out the plan with sweet 
corn one should select dwarf, short- 
season varieties or those not requiring 
more than 65 days to edible maturity, 
in contrast to the longer season of 
over 85 days. There are several short- 
season varieties from which selections 
may be made. “Pick-a-Ninny” is one 
of good quality, white when green, and 
dark blue when ripe; Golden Midget 
and the White Midget are of recent 
origin, the former probably preferred; 
and then there are others such as 
Whipple’s Early Yellow and Golden 
Gem; also North Star and Seneca 
Dawn. The number of other good va- 
rieties of mid-season or later is almost 
legion and out of consideration here. 
Yellow varieties are probably richer 
in vitamins than those of other colors, 
but may not be any sweeter or richer 
in sugar content. White varieties are 
not rich in vitamins. 


Succession Plantings 


Succession cropping, as the name 
implies, means planting one short 
term crop after another so as to keep 
the land busy producing something 
and to avoid leaving open and useless 
rows or areas in the garden. It means 
doubling or tripling the produce per 
acre or per row without increasing the 
overhead expense. It means growing 
two or three crops in one row or in 
separate rows, planted in succession. 

There are four general principles to 
be borne in mind in succession crop- 
ping. The first of these is that each 
crop should be able to mature in less 
time than the whole season. Second, 
the tillage demanded by the first crop 
in the series should be such as would 
leave the land in proper condition for 
the succeeding crop. Third, the crops 
should be so much unlike that they 
will not tend to exhaust the soil by 
demanding the same elements of plant 
food, and, what is equally important, 
will not carry diseases and insects 
from one crop to the other. Mildew 
on peas may reappear on the second 
crop when peas follow peas, and leaf 
spot on beans may reappear on the 


second crop. Fourth, succession crops. 
need to be mostly of the cool season 
group, withstanding the cooler weath- 
er of Spring and Fall, even tolerating 
light frosts. 

Crop in Succession 

Succession cropping to be successful 
assumes some knowledge of the length 
of time that vegetables require to come 
to the edible stage or to full maturity. 
Some vegetables, like radishes and 
corn salad, will be large enough to eat 
in about four weeks from the time of 
planting; others, like corn, winter 
squash and potatoes would require the 
full growing season. String beans take 
from 40 to 60 days; bush beans, 46 
to 60 days; Swiss chard, 35 to 40 days; 
corn salad, 40 to 50 days; cress or pep- 
per grass, 20 to 25 days; forcing rad- 
ishes, 20 to 30 days; winter radishes, 
90 to 129 days; spinach, 40 to 60 days; 
early turnips, 60 to 70 days. And 
there are many more short term vege- 
tables. Many of these can be pro- 
duced in succession once or twice, or 
possibly three times, if good care is 
given the plants. 

Some of the short-term crops may 
precede or follow some that are not 
three full-season ones but perhaps half 
season ones. For instance, early let- 
tuce may be followed by snap beans, 
or some of the land may be planted to 
root crops such as beets, carrots or 
turnips, for Winter storage. In many 
places, a succession to beans may be 
spinach. Radishes or lettuce may be 
followed by early cabbage; early pota- 
toes may be followed by beets or late 
cabbage, and early carrots may be fol- 
lowed by beans, late cabbage, or cel- 
ery. Early lettuce may be followed by 
late cabbage. Many similar succession _ 
seedings can be made. Any resource- 
- gardener can make additions to the 
ist. 

Succession cropping which is the re- 
placement of an early crop by one 
planted after the first one is removed 
is, of course, somewhat different from 
intercropping, partnership cropping, 
or companion cropping. Briefly, inter- 
cropping means interplanting or trans- 
planting of two or more crops on a” 
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specific area, one between and alter- 
nating with the other. Partnership 
cropping is the growing simultaneous- 
ly of two crops of about the same sea- 
son of growth but of different stature, 
habits and requirements. Companion 
cropping is the sowing or planting to- 
gether of two or more crops that re- 
quire different lengths of time to ma- 
ture; for instance, cabbage might al- 
ternate in the row with lettuce. Let- 
tuce, radishes, spinach or endive may 


be planted between the hills of cucum-: 


ber, squash or melons. All of these 
methods are of real value in intensive 
gardening. 


Getting Transplants 


Beginners or even sophomores in 
gardening will do well to purchase 
their transplants of tomatoes, cab- 
bage, cauliflower, etc. Place the order 
early with the local greenhouse man; 
or scan the garden magazines and 
farm papers for advertisements. Good 
plants can be sent by parcel post, and 
at small cost. Florists often grow 
transplants by the thousand and at 
small cost. Buy good plants rather 
than raise poor ones. 

In order to carry out this plan, 
where transplants are used, one should 
arrange ahead of time for the late set- 
ting of winter cabbage, celery, turnips 
and similar plants. Many of these, as 
is well known, are usually planted 
early, but they can be planted late in 


the free areas or even planted in seed 
beds and transplanted to the row at 
such times as they are wanted, pro- 
vided the “time-table” is worked out 
in advance. Generally it is not as easy 
to get'late transplants as early ones, 
so one might grow his late ones to be 
sure of a supply. Plant the seeds in 
June or July. 


Now Back to Soil 


I began this article with a statement 
about soil; and now I want to con- 
clude it with more about soil. In prac- 
tical food production, an adequate 
content of organic matter is of prime 
importance, All vegetable plants need 
much humus as a soil medium and 
content. Organic matter serves several 
purposes. First of all, it supports mi- 
cro-organisms which make available to 
plants the otherwise unavailable ma- 
terials. In the second place, it im- 
proves the texture of the soil, making 
it more friable. Then, too, it increases 
the retention of moisture and nutri- 
ents so much needed by plants. Or- 
ganic matter favors aeration through 
the soil, which is helpful, allowing oxy- 
gen to penetrate; and finally, it has- 
tens decomposition, forming carbon 
dioxide, a mild acid which is import- 
ant as a solvent, making minerals 
more readily available to plant roots. 
So it appears that organic matter in 
the soil is a fundamental requirement. 
It is well to maintain it. 


Amidst Kale plants in Vermont 
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A Shird pn Unigue Method of Milling 
Whole Wheat Flour 


In the April number of the Organic 
Gardening Magazine (page 40). we 
stated that whole wheat flour is made 
(1) on a large scale by ordinary roller 
milling processes, and (2) by stone 
mills. And now we find there is a 
third and what appears to be an even 
better method of making whole wheat 
flour in which not a single part of the 
kernel is removed thus producing a 
flour which contains all the bran, 
embryo, wheat germ, wheat germ oil, 


vitamins, and minerals that are con- - 
tained in the wheat kernel. This HI- 
VITA 100% COMPLETE WHEAT 
FLOUR is milled by the HI-VITA 
MILLING CO., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin who use an exclusively patent- 
ed process. By this process the wheat 
kernel is not broken, crushed, or torn - 
between the opposing surfaces of two 
stones but is blown by a current of 
air against the surface of a single 
stone moving at a high velocity. 


On The Organic 


Mr. J. I. Rodale, Editor of Organic 
Gardening Magazine has recently re- 
turned from an extensive trip to the 
Pacific coast where he conferred with 
farmers and gardeners, and particular- 


ly orchardists, who are using: the - 


organic method exclusively and with 
such results that the growers are 
highly enthusiastic organiculturists. 


Mr. E. Stuart Hubbard, Man- 
chester Road farmer-and fruit grower, 
according to the Poughkeepsie Sunday 
New Yorker, maintains that organic 
farming not only replenishes the soil 
but also pays dividends in dollars and 
cents through heavier yields and bet- 
ter quality and crop plants. By fol- 
lowing the organic method Mr. Hub- 
bard produced 15,000 ears of sweet 
corn to the acre last year and has just 
harvested a wheat’ crop that averaged 
40 bushels per acre when the state- 
wide average for wheat is 18 bushels 
per acre. A field planted with Cornell 
11 field corn is expected to yield at 
least 100 bushels per acre. Mr. Hub- 


bard uses a modification of Faulkner’s 
method in that he plows, disks, but 


-with all he is sure to incorporate a 


liberal amount of compost in the sur- 
face layer of the soil. By careful pre- 
paration of the soil, Mr. Hubbard 
finds frequent cultivation. not neces- 
sary. The weed seeds are killed in the 
compost heap instead of being return- 
ed to the fields in raw manure to grow 
there and make necessary frequent 
and expensive cultivations. 


Novelist James Street, author of 
“The Gauntlet” and other best sellers 
has accepted the organic method of 
farming and boasts the only 100 per - 
cent organic farm in the vicinity of 
Durham, North Carolina. Mr. Street 
believes that there is no such thing as 
poor land—only poor farmers.. By 
demonstrating to the Southern farmer 
how worn-out land can be reclaimed 
and restored to a state of high fertil- 
ity, Mr. Street will be doing something 
much more fundamental than writing 


‘a best seller. 
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MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH: 


TOG OWHIEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does away with slow, back-breaking spading. C 


Ideal equip t for vegetable gardens. y 
Improved all steel Gardening Outfit ‘A 
plows 5” deep, marks, hills and 
cultivates rows 12” to 36" wide. 
Fast, efficient, easy to use. 


Cultivator and 
many other prac- 
tical attachments.| 


Thousands of 
satisfied users 


hip fully g 
Write today for information. 


Tus- a WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Ballston Spa, New York 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


in 2@ box. greenhouse or hotbed. 
copyrighted, including culture, $1.00. 


cuttings, quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Cardenias, Roses, 
Evergreens, and all plants, any time, with our simple in- 
structions. 


FREE CATALOG 


On Gardenias 


Dept. 22 


Azaleas Cametlias 


Scientific instructions. 
t_is easy to root 


NATIONAL NURSERIES 
BILOXI. MISS. 


IERE’S 
OPPORTUNITY BULBS 


60 BLOOM-SIZE TULIPS mixed $1.79 
SO IMPORTED CROCUS mixed..1.00 
40 GRAPE HYACINTHS blue....1.00 
200 TuLIPS mixed PLANT. sTocK 1.00 
30 DAFFODILS mixed.... ..1.00 
24 GRAPE HYACINTHS pure white 1.00 
12 IMPORTED HYACINTHS mixed ..1.89 
[2 PINK PARROT TULIPS import. . 1.25 
10 PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS. . . 1.00 
25 STAR OF BETHLEHEM....1.00 
4 PEONY ROOTS mixed.... 1.00 
24 IRIS DUTCH blue......1.00 
3 WHITE CALLA BULBS... .1.00 
30 GIANT PANSY PLANTS mixed 1.00 
1S ANEMONE Choice mixed . . 1.00 
BLEEDING HEARTS... ..1 
We Pay Postage! . 


Edward H. Faulkner, A SECOND LOOK 
(Normal: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1947). 

Faulkner’s Second Look is a discussion of 
the reactions which he received from the 
readers of his Plowman’s Folly published 
years ago. Plowman’s Folly was not so much 
an indictment against the plow as it was a 
condemnation of the bad farming practises 
that have already converted many millions 
of acres of highly productive farm lands 
into substandard farm lands and unproduc- 
tive wastelands. Fertile soil is living, and 
its biological activity can be maintained only 
by giving to it the organic matter upon 
which it lives. Soil is as dependent upon 
food as is any living organism. By proper 
feeding, any arable but substandard soil can 
be restored to a high state of fertility but 
in this restoration the time factor is im- 
portant. The principal thesis of Plowman’s 
Folly is that organic matter must be kept in 
the surface layers of the soil by methods 
which necessarily vary according to local 
conditions. All soils contain the chemical 
elements which are essential to the growth 
and reproduction of plants but as a rule they 
are present in some insoluble form. The 
organisms which feed on the organic matter 
in the soil and make the elements water- 
soluble so that plants can absorb them, live 
in the. surface layers of the soil because they 


“need atmospheric oxygen in order to live at 


all. From the atmosphere also the nitrogen 
fixing bacteria take large amounts of nitro- 
gen and convert it into forms that can be 
used by crop plants. Burying the organic 
matter deep in the soil, whether by plow or 
other tool, must be regarded as a bad farm- 
ing practice. 

Chemical fertilizers added to worn-out or 
substandard soils stimulate plant growth in 
the same manner as do chemicals when add- 
ed to plants growing in pure sand. In either 
case relatively few or no soil organisms are 
involved. What Mr. Faulkner is trying to 
make clear to his readers is that just as soon 
as sufficient organic material- becomes avail- 
able in the soil to support the soil organisms 
that are essential to soil fertility, the use of 
chemical fertilizers must be discontifiued. 
The soil organisms which convert the or- 
ganic matter into humus which will, in turn, 
provide the cement that combines the soil 
particles into soil crumbs and make available 
to the growing plants not only the major 
and minor elements but also the vitamins 
which render the plants free from diseases 
and insect pests. By working more and more 
organic materials “into the soil, substandard 
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soils can be converted into real soil which is 
black, crumbly, loose enough to be springy 
when walked over, free from crusts under 
all circumstances, and may be worked al- 
most at once after rains when once it has 
warmed up in spring. Those who claim that 
chemical fertilizers are necessary for the 
growing of crops profitably need only be 
referred to the fact that many peoples of 
other countries have kept their land in a 
high state of productiveness since the time 
of Moses because they used organic fertil- 
izers exclusively. These peoples carefully 
and religiously convert all plant wastes into 
compost. Their methods of making and 
using compost are described in such books 
as FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES by 
F. H. King, ARTIFICIAL MANURES by 
A. B. Beaumont, and PAY DIRT by J. I. 
Rodale, while periodical information on 
methods of organic gardening and farming 
as carried out in different countries of the 
world is given in the ORGANIC GARDEN- 
ING MAGAZINE. 

It would be difficult to overstate the re- 
wards that accompany the new method of 
farming proposed by Faulkner. Real soil is 
so porous and absorbent that it drinks in 
practically all waters that fall upon it so that 
there is practically no soil erosion, it makes 
the expensive plowing operation unnecessary, 
it greatly reduces the expense of controlling 
weeds, it makes unnecessary the costly chem- 
ical fertilizers as the elements necessary for 
vigorous growth are provided by the soil 
organisms which live at the expense of the 
organic matter in the soil, it renders the 
crop plants free from diseases and insect 
pests, it gives to the foods a rich flavor and 
health-promoting vitamins. The soil needs 
only Nature’s method of cultivation and en- 
richment as illustrated in a virgin forest or 
prairie. Nature has her own soil makers and 
her own methods. They are ours to use. 

The bad farming practise symbolized by 
the tractor, plow, and chemical fertilizers 
not only leads slowly but inevitably to sub- 


‘standard soils but gives us food plants which 


are deficient in quality, texture, flavor, and 
the trace elements and vitamins which are 
so essential to normal health. There seems 
to be a direct correlation between the in- 
creased use of chemical fertilizers, the in- 
creased acreage of substandard soils, and 
the increased occurrence of degenerative 
diseases. Studies in nutrition reveal the 
fact that although our children seem to get 
enough food to eat they have a hidden hun- 
ger which is not conducive to that healthy 
condition of the body which is expressed in 
such forms as robustness, buoyancy, and the 
feeling of the joy of living. There is need also 
to modify the methods used in the processing 
of many of our foods so that they are nutri- 
tious as well as wholesome and cheap enough 
for all. As we spend increased sums of 
money for teachers, buildings, and books, we 
need to give increased attention to the nu- 


LL PRODUCE HUNDREDS OF FLOWE! 
Enjoy the startling beauty and color of the 
new Cushion Mums at amazi 


@any- Hybrid Delphin- 
Dept of AST. Plant which 
, | blooms first year 
dd 10G 
your name, address and get uaran- | out iting — 
teed, healthy plants for just $1.69 plus [For 
-O.D. postage. Prompt action brings Extra 

one Hybrid ey oe 2 Plant, blooms first year. Money back 

if not deligh Cash order, we pay postage. Order loday. 


GAN Dept. 
MICHI BULB CO. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 


Rhododendron Maximum, Canadian Hemlock Flame Azaleas 
and Cornus Dogwood, 2 to 3 feet, 10 for $3.50, 25 for $8.00, 
100 for $30.00; 3 to 4 feet, 5 for $2.50, 10 for $4.50, 25 for 
$10.00, 100 for $35.00; 5 to 6 feet, $1.00 each. Rhedoden- 
dron and Mountain Laurel clumps 2 to 4 feet, with 4 te 8 
stems $2.00 each. 


VALLEY VIEW EVERGREEN CO. 
DOEVILLE, TENN. 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


SALMON, RED 
PINK & WHITE 


5 for $1.00 


FOR 
FALL PLANTING 

Exhibition Chrysanthe- 

mums 8 for $1.90; Cluster 

Chrysanthemums 8 for 
$4.90, all different colors. 

Hypericum Shrub, New Hardy, blooms from July 

through Sept. Deep Orange Yellow Blooms. Semi 

Evergreens (2-15 in. 2 for $1.00. 


NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS 


Randeiph Read, New Market, New Jersey 


DOWN DRAFT 
CREOSOTE 


A 
BEAUTIFUL © 


(WITH CHARACTER) 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


WIGWAM FLUE TOP CO. Abing 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads, 
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CAROWORMS 


EARTHWORM CULTURE 
for SOIL BUILDING 


Ons FREE copy OF my VALUABLE BULLETIN 
ano Review On 


eon vous AMO 
ADDRESS On On 


my 


HARNESS THE EARTHWORM 


Buy EARTHWORMS Now 


The fall season—with falling leaves, remains of plants, 
flowers, vegetable matter, etc.—marks the advent of nature 
giving back to the soll the materials which enrich it. 
Earthworms eat this matter and.return elements to the soil 
which make the good earth. Buy earthworms now to insure 
fine gardens next year. Order your earthworms from the 
oldest and most experienced Earthworm breeder. Full par- 
ticulars and prices sent on request. Prompt shipment can 
be made now, 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
Worthington, Ohio 


EARTHWORMS 


Write for free information on their propaga- 
tion, and use in composting and gardening. 
Richwood Earthworm Hatchery 
Richwood, Ohio 


EARTHWORKERS 


(Hybrid Earthworms) 


Potted Plants. our House Package— 
~~ Double size—$4.25 Postpaid. 
C.0.D. Orders. 


Send for FREE Pamphlet 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
Fullerton P. O., Md. 


Perry Hall 


Properly-Bred ~- Properly-Fed - Properly-Raised 


LaRoy EARTHWORMS 


Fishermen 
Pus beeps or And tafermation To: 


directly in soll. Enjoy tastier 
vegetables and fruits; more Cc. E. LaROY 
luxuriant flowers; thier Reute Ne, 8 

» ent DECATUR, GA. 


Important 
Now Is The Time 


to prepare for next spring. Order your 
sollution earthworms NOW to assure an 
adequate supply for use in the spring. 


THE “FAMOUS” SOILUTION EARTHWORM :—It’s in- 
tensive propagation and trituration of compost into rich 
castings, make it ideal for compost pile, gardens, indoor 
culture, garbage disposal pits, bait, etc. 

THE FOLLOWING PRICES ARE NOW IN EFFECT: 
Sample container:— 100 worms $1.25; 500 Breeders :—$6.00; 
1 gal, culture:——$11,00. No order too small; no order too 
large. No unusual delay. Live delivery guaranteed. Al) 
orders shipped prepaid in U.8.A. and Canada. Write for 
complete price list and instructions. 


Colorado EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


2134 DECATUR STREET 


Denver 11 Colorado 


CAPITAL EARTHWORMS 
Are Nature's Soil Builders 


Let them help you grow finer, more 
disease-free flowers, vegetables, and 
fruit. For further particulars, write; 


CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM 
2514 Fourth Street, South 
ARLINGTON VIRGINIA 


EARTHWORMS 
Domesticated Hybrids 


Creators of Natural Humus 
— Send for Folder B-107 


TJopsoi ters 


18243 Mark Twain; Detroit 27, Michigan 


Bu Furnishing a Constant 
Supply of Natural Humus 


Hybrid Earthworms 
Make Better Gardens 


Compost all leaves and vegetable waste now. 
plant Earthworms. WRITE FOR PRICE List 
AND INSTRUCTIONS. PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


STOW EARTHWORM FARM 
Route 3 Kent, Ohio 


ROMAC 
EARTHWORMS 


Nature’s Gardener 
Permanent Soil Conditioner 
Write for folder 


ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 
Box 375 Ashland, Ohio 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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trition and health of our boys and girls as 
well. The “key” to this more abundant life 
is a soil so rich in organic matter that it 
supports a rich population of soil organisms 
which alone can give to foods their health- 
promoting vitamins. Mr. Faulkner suggests 
that as substandard soils are réeconverted 
into productive real soils rich in humus, the 
farmer of the future may well considér.the 
converting of some of his cultivated@acres 
into permanent pastures, orchards, of fruits 
and nuts, and other farm operations requir- 
ing long-time planning which were profit- 
able in virgin soils and will be profitable in 
real soils by proper farm practises. 


How To Make A GarpDEeNn 
by Cecile Hulse Matschat 


This little book is written and illus- 
trated so that you can practice gar- 
dening. with success and without the 
boresome effort of wading through 
reams of pamphlets and books to get 
the information you need. It describes 
the preparation of the soil . . . various 
methods by which plants may be in- 
creased . . . planting and transplanting 

_ mulching and winter protection of 


plants ... care of tools and best ones 
to buy . .. the making of a compost 
heap. 


If you have a small place and wish 
to make the most of limited space 
and funds, you will find the answers 
to all of your gardening questions in 
this book 35¢ 

ORGANIC GARDENING 


Emmaus, Pa. 


TERRACULTURE 


(Earth Cultivation) 


EARTHWORMS build topsoil and make  nour- 
ishment quickly available to plants and_ crops 
Write for Literature and Price List 
TERRACULTURE 


Route 1 Mount Vernon, Ohio 


Elliott EARTHWORMS 


For Better Composting and 
More Successful Gardening 


. WRITE FOR FOLDER . 


MIAMI VALLEY FARM 
108 E. Beechwood Ave. Ohie 
— Around the World 


TUL Get Acquainted 


Te Fomous Hardy PLANTING 

Our Biggest Bulb Bargain! 

Dozens of brilliant flaming colors 

rwin, Trium: jer 

and Tulips remark- 
poe low cost of less than 
bulb. These are our prize se! 

of famous young copectady select- 


ye 
bul * to 2° in circum- 
ference. guaranteed 
or money 
12 Dutch tris Bulbs Extra Wi. habe 

NO MONBY! Order now 

pod repai ings 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. cr 


VITALOAM 


VITALOARS 
POSITIVELY WILL NOT BURN 
TRIAL SIZE $1.00 . ASK YOUR DEALER 
SOlL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
©. 736 VOUNSSTOWN 1, OO 


Strawberries 


AMAZING VALUE! 100 Dunlap: plants, 100 piant New 
Gem Everbearing, total—200-virile plants only $4.98 post-. 
paid. Grown in disease-free soil. Moss-packed. Guaranteed 
fresh, live delivery. Plant Now for full crop this spring. 
Dug, packed, shipped on day mailed. We send at proper 
time for your locality. But HURRY for biggest plants. 
order now with 

GUY CAUSEY’S LITTLE 

Route 4, Greensboro 1-A, 
FREE If your order reaches us Bester Oct. 15th, 
we will inelude free 25 of the amazing new 
PROGRESSIVE everbearing plants. HURRY! 


SCIENTIFIC BEEKEEPING 


TH 


THE BEE MASTER 


The WOODMAN’S PAL 


Outstanding brush axe for camp and 
country place. Better and safer 

than a hand axe—cuts 
anything from 
briar to 


sapling. 


Write fer 
Free Circular Ne. 74910 


VICTOR TOOL CO. 
Oley - Pennsylvania 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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IMPORTED 


TULIP BULBS 


Collector’s Item—worth over $10.00 


50 FIRST CHOICE BULBS $7.50 
Cash-postage prepaid COD-postage collect 


Collection consists of Single and Double 
Early Tulips, Triumph, Double Late, Par- 
rot, Darwin, Rembrandt, Single Late. 


As a premium 3 Zwanenburg Crocus Bulbs are 


added. This is the only Orange Colored Spring 
Flower. 
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PERRY HALL FULLERTON P. 0. MD. 


NATURE’S FERTILIZER 
- IS FREE OF 
WEED SEEDS 


Dry Poultry Manure 
50 Ib. $1.50 
F. O. B. Lakehurst, N. j. 
Product of 
GARDEN STATE 
DEHYDRATION CO. 


Box 318 Lakehurst, N. j. 


Water-Ground 


5 Ib. bag Whole Wheat Flour $1.00 Postpaid 

5 Ib. bag White Corn Meal $1.00 Postpaid 

5 Ib. bag Yellow Corn Meal $1.00 Postpaid 

Add 25e Extra Each Bag West of Miss. River 
Yellow Creek Mills has been grinding water-ground 
meal since 1830. For that old-fashioned meal with 
full flavor you ean’t beat Yellow Creek corn meal 
and whole wheat flour. 


YELLOW CREEK MILLS 


sesesese R. D. No: 7 AKRON, OHIO 


IRIS SPECIAL 


California Gold—Large deep glittering yellow 
Crystal Beauty—Splendid pure white 
Red Dominion—Huge deep lustrous red 
Royal Coach—yYellow penciled bronze 
Sierra Blue—Iimmense enamel blue 
One Each of the Above Labeled $1.50 Postpaid 
Catalog Free Listing Many Novelties 


LAMB NURSERIES 
Box © Spokane, Washington 


E. 101 Sharp 


GRO-QUICK 


SEED UP IN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 WKS. sogy, 


CUT GERMINATION TIME 9/2. ROOT CUT- 
TINGS IN 6 DAYS. Soil Heating Cable for 
cold frames, plant benches. Testimonials 
plans, instructions mailed FREE. JR. CABLE 
with AIR THERMOSTAT for 20 sq. ft. $5.35. SR. 
CABLE with AIR THERMOSTAT for 40 sq. ft.$6.95. 
PREPAID DIRECT or YOUR DEALER , 


GRO-QUICK 361 w.nuron st, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


x: 

<< 
MELONS NEED COMPOST: 


Q. I raise melon and small fruit 
and berries. I am very much interest- 
ed in improving the soil and growing 
a better product. I would like to find 
out why we used to raise melons to 
150 pounds very common and now 
they seldom get over 50 or 60 pounds. 
They used to be ripe in July and now 
it takes until late August or Septem- 


ber. 
E. M. J., Fremont, Neb. 


A. You have asked a very funda- 
mental and a very basic question: 
Why was it possible to grow melons 
that weighed 150 pounds, but now the 
melons raised seldom weigh more 
than 50 or 60 pounds, and formerly 
they ripened in July while now the 
small ones do not ripen until August 
or September? The answer is quite 
simple, so simple indeed that most 
people overlook it. 

Formerly the soil was rich in humus 
(decayed plant material) which serv- 
ed as food for billions of soil organisms 
as bacteria, fungi, earthworms, etc. 
Our farming practise fails to return to 
the soil what we take from it. More 
than 100 years ago a German sctien- 


Complete List of 


Fruit and Nut Trees, Bulbs, Ete. 


SEND FOR FREE 44-PAGE 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


Route 3, Box 310 Sherwood, Oregon 


ANS IES 
“Steele's Mastodon Uumbos” a 
Strong Healthy PLANTS 


Earliest Bloomers. Gigantic flowersupto4” & 
better. Plant generously of this super strain. 
Wide range of the richest vivid colors. Plants 
guar. & backed by our 33 yrs. of Pansy spe- 
cialization. Send NOW for FREE price list. 
HILLTOP GARDENS, Box L, :: Purcellville, Va. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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tist, Liebig made analyses of plants 
and all that he could find in them 
were calcium, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potash. He told the world that 
all that needs to be done in agricul- 
ture is to return these four elements 
to the soil. How wrong he was very 
few people even to this day realize. 
The fact of the matter is that 
healthy, disease-resistant, insect-re- 
sistant, health-promoting plants need 
most of the chemical elements that 
are known to science. Some elements 
are needed in larger amounts, others 
in exceedingly small amounts. The 
latter are often referred to as trace 
elements. But the trace elements are 
as essential to the plant and to human 
health as are the major elements, as 
nitrogen and calcium. 

If you want to grow large melons 
that will ripen in July when they 
should ripen, stop using chemical fer- 
tilizers and make all the compost you 
possibly can. Convert all the plant 
materials, weeds, brush, farm and gar- 
den wastes, hay, straw, etc. into com- 
post. If you do not know how to make 
compost send for “Compost—How to 
Make It,” to our office. 


—o— 
PEA VINES FOR COMPOSTING 


Q. Am writing for information 
concerning pea hay from a pea vinery. 
We have a vinery close by and I can 
get quite an amount of the pea vines 
(or hay) for hauling it away. This 
particular pile of hay is a year old and 
seems to be quite decomposed. The 
vines go through a heating process in 
the stack and steam for quite some- 
time. Could a person use this year 
old hay for mulching and in place of 
manure without harmful effects? Or 
would it have to be composted even 


NOTICE TO READERS 

The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertising of chemical fertilizers or other 
fertilizers which we feel are too strong for the 
land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny firms 
access to our advertising columns if they handle 
chemical fertilizers if they have another accept- 
able product to sell. The reader should be careful 
in accepting such advertisements. Our responsibil- 
ity extends only to the product advertised in our 
magazine. It does not extend to all of the products 
handled by a concern 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 


‘ 


For $1.50 You Can Present 

1 Year’s Subscription of Organic 
Gardening to Either a Library, 
College, School, Institution, 
Doctor’s Office, Senator 

Or Congressman. 

Though the regular price is $308 a year we 


make this offer at a cost of $1.50 to our 
readers because: 
4. It is a splendid way for you to help 
spread organic message to a lar 
pubic audience .. . . among rea 


2. It provides a means of instilling the 
thought in the minds of our younger 
neration that fertile soil—made 
ertile without the use of harmful, 
chemical fertilizers—is the foundation 
of healthy crops, healthy livestock 
and healthy human beings. 
3. It gives you an outlet for action; a 
chance to do a good turn for ihe 
organic cause. 

Note: You pay 4 price. We donate the other half. 
Send $1.50 for each subscription that you wish 
to contribute. Please designate to whom you 
want us to send your gift. We will enclose your 
name. 


Offer limited to subscriptions intended for li- 
braries, institutions, schools, doctors’ offices, 
Senators and Congressmen. 


Send check or money order to: 
Organic Gardening, Dept. H. 
Emmaus, Pa. 


FREE BOOK! 


WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
Subscribe to 
Organic Gardening 


Let Organie Gardening guide you in growing vege- 
tables and plants with organic, composted matter. 
Eliminates the use of synthetics, chemicals fertiliz- 
srs, poisonous sprays and powders. 


ad avd Coupon Now 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus. Pa. 


Please enter my subscription to Organic Garden- 
ing as checked below. Include FREE book, ‘‘Com- 
post—How To Make It’’=which will teach me your 
method for making compost. in three months. 


0 $3.—! Year O $7.—3 Years 
O $5.—2 Years Please bill me 
0 Please check if this a renewal. 
If you renew your subscription now, regardless of 


when it expires, we will send you FREE, a won- 
derful flower guide, ‘‘Flowers for Everyone’’. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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CLOTH 
BOUND 


$6.50 


POSTPAID 


THIS NEW BOOK WILL HELP YOU 

TO IMPROVE ALL YOUR WRITING 
@ Under one covér, THE WORD FINDER, combines four 
books that formerly were published separately as the VERB 
FINDER, and ADJECTIVE FINDER, the ADVERB 
FINDER, and the SUBSTITUTE for “VERY’’. The 
WORD FINDER improves anyone's writings by adding to 
the bare-essential words of a sentence. It does not merely 
yield a substitute but produces an augmentative word, one 
to embellish and add to the idea. Nouns, verbs and ad- 
jectives are arranged alphabetically. Together with each 
such word a list of ‘‘augmentatives’’ is given; that is, 
words that can be used to embellish a noun, verb or ad- 
jective. it is a simple type of book to use, one that will 
increase your vocabulary and improve your powers of self- 
expression. 


Send your order direct or write to 
Dept. CL-5 for Catalog. 


RODALE PRESS 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


With Playing Cards 
HAVE FUN WHILE . YOU 
LEARN. A tried and proven 
method for learning quickly, 
easily, inexpensively, 

Packaged in beautiful, gay box. Each set— 
complete in itself—consists of two 48-card 
decks in a separate book-like box. They 
are: 1. Animals; 2. Comparisons; 3. Syn- 
onyms; 4. Opposites; 5. cupations. Start 


now. Order all five sets in a -colorful, 
master box as illustrated. 


A 5- Box 
Wenderful Set. Including $5.00 
Gift 5 Booklets TPAID 
Address Dept. 0. G. 13 


RODALE PRESS - ALLENTOWN, PA. 


if it is that old. I think due to the 
natural -heating process it goes 
through that all weed seeds are de- 
stroyed if there should be any as | 
never see any weeds growing on the 
stack. Please send me what informa- 
tion you can in this matter, as to using 
for flowers, garden and greenhouse as 
a mulch or soil conditioner. 


W. A. S., Sun Prairie, Wis, 


A. The pea compost can be used 
quite safely in place of manure. It is 
quite rich in nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potash. I suggest that you take 
advantage of this source of organic 


fertilizer. In all probability, the weed ° 


seeds were killed by the heat of fer- 
mentation in the stack. 

The pea compost should be excel- 
lent for flower garden, vegetable gar- 
den, and greenhouse. 

If and when green pea vines become 
available, I suggest that you get 
enough to: make at least one good 
sized compost heap made in the regu- 
lar way. This should give you an or- 
ganic fertilizer of the very highest 
type. 


EARTHWORMS CAN'T EAT 
CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 


Q. No doubt you have read the 
article in Science magazine by Henry 
Hopp and Paul J. Linder. I have not 
seen it but have just read a report of 
it in Time, July 14, p. 59. 

Time’s report cites several causes 
for diminishing earthworm population 
but makes no mention of the use of 
artificial fertilizers. - 

I should be interested in your com- 
ment on this; also on the methods 
proposed to protect earthworms from 
freezing. I had supposed they could 


“VELAZQUEZ” 


SPANISH-ENGLISH 


tnatisnsranisn Dictiona ry 


New Revised, Ready-reference Edition. 


Contains the whole vocabulary in general PLAIN 

use. Arranged alphabetically in two $4.50 

parts. Part I gives Spanish word and 

English equivalent. Part II gives Eng- 

lish wofd and Spanish equivalent. Clear, INDEXED 
readable type; excellent paper; cloth $5.50 


binding, 63°’ x 92°’. 766 pages. 


RODALE PRESS ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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take care of themselves in this res- 


ect. 
’ I shall look for some advice on this 
subject in a forthcoming issue of 
Organic Gardening. 

P. H. B., Manchester, N. H. 


A. Ihave read the article by Hopp 
and Linder in Science and the review 
in the July 14th issue of Time. There 
can be no doubt that the fate of the 
earthworm in our cultivated acres is 
tied up with chemical fertilizers. 
Earthworms can live in soil that con- 
tains humus, because humus is. the 
earthworms’ food. To the extent that 
chemical fertilizers replace organic fer- 
tilizers the soil contains less humus 
and accordingly fewer earthworms. 
Then too soils that receive chemical 
fertilizers soon form a hardpan beneath 
the surface and this prevents the 
earthworm from easily burrowing into 
the soil. Earthworms are not winter- 
killed in soils that are rich in humus 
and have a good cover of vegetation 
which tends to prevent winter freezing 


and thawing. It is not the cold so’ 


much as the alternate freezing and 


‘thawing that kills soil organisms and 


plants in the soil. Earthworms can 
take care of themselves in soil having 
a normal amount of humus and a 
good plant cover. 


THE BUG 


Q. A neighbor who usually grows his 
ewn vegetables and has considerable 
flowers and shrubs said he did not be- 
lieve in compost heaps because_a cer- 
tain bug gets into the compost and 
when it is applied to the plants, the 
bug will destroy them. Is this true? 

C. S. Z., Long Island, N. Y. 


A. The certain bug is a myth. When 
compost is made properly, it will heat 
to at least 150 degrees (F.) and no 
bug will grow rapidly at that temper- 
ature. Most of them will be destroyed 
Those which can escape will emigrate. 
Of course, if compost is left sitting for 
years it will be invaded by all kinds 
of bugs. That’s why it is bést to in- 
corporate it when it’s finished. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


GARDENERS’ 
FAVORITE 
READING 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 
by F. C. KING 


An English gardener relates his method of 
growing food crops by the organic plan. This 
book is revealing that we imported it for 
the benefit of health-conscious America. Card- 
board covers. Foreword by Sir Albert en 

1.50, 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT 
Series of questions and answers that clear up 
all phases of compost-making. Hints that 
amaze old-time’ gardeners. Illustrated. In- 
dexed. B5e 


BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING 
AND GARDENING 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


Describes the bio-dynamic methods in full. 
Shows how to convert a low-production farm 
and garden into a high-productive, bio-dy- 
namic one. 240 pages. Clothbound. $2.50 


GROW A GARDEN 
by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
AND ERIKA RIESE 
The authors draw from their many years 
of practical experience, giving detail infor- 
mation for each vegetable from the 
bio-dynamie point of view. 118 pages. Il- 
lustrated. 7 $1.40 


EARTHWORMS—THEIR 
INTENSIVE PROPAGATION 


by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 
Complete, practical working directions for 
breeding, feeding, growing and harvesting 
mans’ most important soil-builder. The author, 
an authority on earthworm breeding, main- 
tains an experimental, research farm for the 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
and securing data that are set forth in this 
excellent book. $1.00 


Order Direct From* 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


EMMAUS 


PA. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING is accepting classified advertisements for this page. Rates are 17c a 


word. Minimum 25 words. Payable in advance. 


ORGANIC GARDENING. 


Include mame and address in word count. 
EMMAUS, Pa. 


FLOWERS 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: DuPonts, Blushing Maiden, Gorge- 
ous, Pink Girl, Red Head, Bi-Color, Purple Prince, 
Heavenly Blue and others. Send stamped addressed en- 
velope for circular. R. G. BAXTER, 2023 Bel t 


NATIVE WILDFLOWERS of the great Southwest, many 
of them should be planted—nature’s way—in the fall. Send 
card for fall planting seed list, many rare species listed, 
8. S. LAWRENCE—Seedsman, Box 408, Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada. 


Youngstown 4, Ohio. 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB—Join Now! Enjoy grow- 
ing continuous flower blossoms in home or office. Send one 
dollar today for introductory carton of rare bulbs. BULB 
OF THE MONTH CLUB, Box 53, Dundee, Iilinois. 


GARDEN MIXTURE FOR NATURALIZING—Daffodils 
and Narcissus, many varieties $20.00 per bushel. Also 
Cheerfulness, King Alfred, and Brightling $8.00 per hun- 
dred bulbs. Order now and plant early. PINEY POINT 
FARM, Nuttal, Virginia. 


DELPHINIUMS. Giant Pacific Hybrid in all their match- 
less colors. Plants and seed of superior quality. Write for 
free literature. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 
4709 “W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 

GLOXINIAS—Giant hybrids. Fresh seed from exceptional 
specimens $1.00 per pkt., two $1.50. 24’’ seedlings in sea- 
son $5.00 per dozen. Variety of colors and markings. 
ALBERT H. BUELL, Gloxinia Specialist, Eastford, Conn. 
NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS. Giant double blooming del- 
phiniums. Mixed colors or white. Young plants 50 for 
$3.00; 100 for $5.00 postpaid. HONEY BEE HAVEN, 
Dover, New Jersey. 


DUTCH IRIS. Good sized bulbs for fall planting to 
flower next spring. Wedgewood (blue) very early, $4.00 
per hundred. Yellow Queen $3.00 per hundred. Fifty of 


each $3.50. Shipped express collect upon receipt of check 
or money order. TREVENEN GARDENS, Wilderville, 
Oregon. 


WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. To brighten shady nooks 
or sunny spots in the garden. Free booklet WAKE ROBIN 
FARM, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pennsylvania. 


CANARY ISLAND LAVENDER; Citronscented Geranium; 
Germander; Lemon Verbena; Pinescented Thyme; Southern- 
wood. Plants at 50c postpaid. F. BERGER, P. 0. Box 
72, East Pasadena Sta., Calif. 


NURSERY STOCK 


BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANSPLANTS 
— SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northern 
grown. Dutch Bulbs. Free Catalogue. GIRARD BROS. 
NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 

BITTERSWEET, Red Winterberry, Holiday Ornamentals, 
Xmas Trees, etc. profitable, easily grown on idle land. 
Free circular. POHL, Dept. 0.G., Box 990, White Plains, 
N. Y. 

GROW trees. Evergreen seedlings and transplants, for 
Christmas trees, forest and home planting. Many varieties 
of Pine, Fir, Spruce. For Fall 1947 and Spring 1943 
planting. Write for price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES, Dept. 0.G., Johnstown, Pa. : 
WRITE for our special colored, illustrated catalog. Special 
prices on early orders, fruit ahd shade trees, berry plants, 
roses and shrubs. Bearing age fruit trees our specialty. 
EGYPTIAN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO., Farina, Ill. 


IRIS for the border, rockery and that shady spot. Send 
for catalogue listing all types of bearded, choice Japanese 
varieties, rare Reticulata and Juno species and lovely west- 
ern natives. WALTER MARX, Boring Ore. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, Small Fruits, 
Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for Com- 
bined Catalogue and Planting Guide. CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., MeMinnville, Tennessee. 


LILIUM LONGIFLORUM Croft, Estate and Kenyons. 
Lilium Formosanum, Intermediate and Umbellatum. Pink 
and yellow Callas. Write for price list. REDWOOD 
GARDENS, Fort Dick, California. 


EXQUISITE EASTER LILY BULBS. June Bride, Croft, 
Kenyon. Immediate delivery. Also ornamental shrubs that 
are different. Postcard brings list. BEAVER STATE 
NURSERY, Route No. |, Box 289, Coos Bay, Oregon. 
PINK LILY OF THE VALLEY. Single Pips $2.50 per 
dozen. Hardy Amaryllis (Lycons Squamigera) $1.00 each, 
3 for $2.50. Vinea (Myrtle) variegated foliage, rare. 
$1.50 per dozen. Postpaid. L. DEGLER, 1128 Green St., 
Reading, Pa. 

ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one of our 
Nun’s Orchid plants and have 12 to 35 four-inch orchids 
next February and March; then for many years. Easy as 
Geraniums. Make gorgeous Christmas gifts. $4 with order. 
CHARMAINE GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. 


GIANT FLOWERING PANSIES—NONE FINER. Fall 
best time. ‘Transplanted, field grown, many in bud and 
bloom. Ready October and November. Also English Dais- 
ies, Forget-me-nots—all 6c each, EXPRESS ONLY. Min- 
imum order 25 plants. Get our list of plants and bulbs. 
PAUL WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 

FIRST OFFERING of famous Lee R. Bonnewitz peonies by 
his successor. Write for price list and introductory offer. 
ERNEST 1. STAHLY, 912 South 8th Street, Geshen, 
Indiana, 

TULIPS—50 American Grown, blooming size Darwin Tulips 
$2.00. 40 Blue Iris $1.00. 12 Lemon Lilies $1.00. 
WM. POWELL, 323 Clinton St., Jackson, Mich. 


FERTILIZERS — SOIL CONDITIONERS 


MANURE, milk, meat, fun—all in your own backyard from 
dairy goats. Read AMERICAN DAIRY GOAT NEWS, 
Ashland, Virginia. Free sample. 


COLLOIDAL MINERALS FOR SOIL & COMPOST. Con- 
tains over twenty elements. You ean plant seeds in it. 
Send $2.00 per 100 lb. F.0.B. “BRABON” Research for 
Health, Telford, Pa. 


SHREDDED PEAT HUMUS $1.50 per 100 Ib. bag. Same 
sterilized $2.50. Our Humus is of a very high quality and 
a splendid plant food as well as a soil conditioner. Steril- 
ized Potting or Starting Soil $3.00 per 100 Ib. Unsterilized 
$2.00. Above prices F.0.B. Akron. 40 oz. pkg. Vita 
Humus for House plants, 40c postpaid. H. W. CODDING 
& SONS, Peat & Soil Products, Copley, Ohio. 


POULTRY MANURE: 100 lbs. in 50-lb. bags $2.00; 500 
lbs. in 50 Ib. bags $9.00; 1000 lbs. in 50-Ib. bags $16.00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE EVER- 
GREEN CO., Milton, Del. 


EARTHWORMS 


FARMERS — GARDENERS — POULTRYMEN — FISH- 
ERMEN—Help us to help you. Write for information on 
Domesticated Earthworm Culture. KEYSTONE EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, [5 N. 30th, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PREPARE NOW TO PLANT YOUR EARTHWORKERS 
for better, more disease-resistant flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. Loosen up your soil. Make it easier to work. 
Write for details. OAKLAND HATCHERY, Packwaukee, 
Wis. 


TULIPS—15 Raintow Mixed. Strong, blooming size— 
$1.00. DAFFODILS—15 large, mixed bulbs—$1.00. IRIS 
—10 each different—$1.00. FREE LIST. CORNELL 
NURSERY, Cornell, !inois. 


GARDENERS, FISHERMEN, FARMERS—Send $1.00 for 
complete information on the raising and use of Earthworms. 
HUFFMAN’S WARM RANCH, 391 Pleasant Lake, Rives 
Junetion, Mich. 
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GARDENERS, FISHERMEN, FARMERS—Send $1.25 for 
our starter of Soilution earthworms and _ information. 
FOSTERS EARTHWORM HATCHERY, Rt. 2, Box 50, 
Riverside, California. 

OUR “STARTER” SELECTION OF CALIFORNIA HY- 
BRID WORMS should increase to approximately 26,000 
First year. Shipped Prepaid, including Instructions $1.25. 
Start with the Right Kind, the Right Way. CALDWELL, 
Barwick, Georgia. 

SEEING IS BELIEVING. Start hatchery now and cash in 
later. We supply quart Domesticated Earthworm Culture 
post-paid for $1.00. Complete instructions with shi 


FUR FARMING BOOKS 


SEND 25¢ coin for list of Fur Farming books and maga- 
zines and one copy of a popular fur farming magazine. 
PUBLISHING CO., 45 Winston Bidg., 
tica, 


FOR THE TABLE 
SUMMER DELICACIES: Cooked ready to slice. -Baked 
Smithfield Hams, 8-16 pounds, $1.75 lb. Delicious Smoked 
Turkeys, 10-16 pounds, $1.50 Ib. Express prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. HARVEY’S INC., Bowie 4, Maryland. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Order Now. EARTHWORM FARMS ENTERPRISES, 
Dept. 0.G., Lamonia, lowa. 


ROOTS AND SEED of Sea Kale wanted, also Black Cur- 
rant Bushes. F. J. FAUST, 459 N. Cedar, Galesburg, III. 


LOUISIANA EARTHWORM FARM. Boxes 600 Earth- 
worms and Spawn $6.00, payable in advance. Shipped any- 
where F.0.B. Shreveport. W. L. NEIL, 721 West 7Ist 
Street, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
EARTHWORMS—5 doz. Worms $1.00; 10 doz. Worms 
$2.00; 400 Worms $5.00; 1000 Worms $8.00. Book on 
Culture of Worms $1.00. PRICE EARTHWORM HATCH- 
ERIES, Box 348, Route 10, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
COMPOST—SOIL TESTING SERVICE 
KNOW YOUR SOIL — TREAT IT RIGHT. Why use ex- 
cessive fertilizer and lime? For Two Dollars we can tell 
you the nutrient content of your soil. For information 
write SUBURBAN SERVICE een Dept. 0, 
Box 208, Glenside, Penna. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EXCEPTIONAL BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. Organicul- 
ture Manufacturing and Supply Business. Nature Centered 
Raw Material Deposits. New Products Invented. Partners 
wanted. Special Plans of Finance. THE MAURIVAL 
INDUSTRIES, Mauricetown, Cumberland County, New 
Jersey. 


FARM CONSULTANTS 
BUYING A FARM in the Northeast? Need any advice? 
Write, giving full particulars, and we'll tell if we can 
help. Organic approach our specialty. Personal service— 
no organization! No farms bought, sold or sought. PAUL 
KEENE, Penns Creek, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOTBED UNITS 
HEADQUARTERS FOR SOIL HEATING UNITS. We 
know soil heating problems. Units for home gardeners, 
market gardeners, nurserymen, orchid growers. Variety of 
heat controls and cables for low cost long life installations. 
Send for Ransom catalogue 100, the most complete catalogue 
on soil heating equipment. RANSOM SEED CO., San 
Gabriel, Calif. 


STUDENTS WANTED 
WANTED TO CONTACT—Inexperienced but determined 
couple or family, latter preferred, sincerely interested in 
learning full-time, diversified farming and gardening. 
Small organic farm school now being organized. Write for. 
details. PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Penna. 


POSITION WANTED 


COMPOST BOXES 
WILLOW GROVE Prefabricated COMPOST BOX, One box 
does the work of two. See ad on page 10. for description 
and illustration. WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY; Willow Grove, Pa. 


VETERAN, 25, married, one child, limited experience, 
seeks employment on established, diversified Bio-organic 
farm in Western Oregon or California. Write ALLEN 
BRITTON, 640 East Boulder, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


RABBITS 


GARDEN MAGAZINES 

GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Fall issue NOW. 
Free Exchange Listing to subscribers. Year 50c. (Quarter- 
ly). Many classifieds. Low rates. Samples l5c. JOHN- 
SON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 

CACTUS JOURNAL—Recognized authority twenty years, 
monthly $3.00. ‘‘Cacti-Succulents, How to Grow Them”’, 
25e. 132 W. Union St., Dept. 0.G., Pasadena, Calif. 


PEDIGREED DOMESTIC RABBITS for sale. Medium- 
sized breeds, $5.00 each for junior stock; $10.00 each for, 
breeding-age animals. Giant breeds, $7.50 each for junior 
stock; $15.00 each for breeding-age stock. Non-pedigreed 
stock of medium or Giant breeds, $4.00 each for juniors, 
and $8.00 each for seniors, ready to breed. JOHN E. 
HOLTZINGER, 512 S. 22nd Street, Altoona, Pa. 


NOVELTIES 


CARDEN BOOKS 
AFRICAN VIOLETS: Learn Secrets of Experts. Compre- 
hensive handbook 50c. Safety Violet Waterer 25¢ (no 
stamps). “AFRICAN VIOLETS’, Dept. 0., Box 1666, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 
HOME BUILDING BOOKS 

“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES”. 24 page booklet; draw. 
ings, instructions on how to build. $1.00. H. C. LIGHT- 


FOOT, Civil Engineer, Richboro 17, Penna. 


NATURE GROWN NOVELTY—Birds and animals made 
from various pods, attractively painted. Fuzzy Wuzzy 3ird 
or Animal 50c. Larger, different $1.00. ROBERT M. 
KISSICK, Route 2, Pacific, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WIGWAM FLUE DOCTOR. Guaranteed, down-draft, creo- 
scte cure. Copper device. Cleans chimneys permanently. 
Mailable. For information, write WIGWAM FLUE TOP 


COMPANY; Abington, Mass. 


The purpose of The Trading Post is to bring together the buyer and seller of organically- -grown food products. 
'f you wish to buy or sell organically-grown foods send advertising copy to 

ORGANIC GARDENING, EMMAUS, PA. 
Rates are 17e a word. Minimum 25 words, Payable in advance. Include mame and address in word: count. 


WANTED TO BUY 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 
ADVERTISER would like to buy organically-grown fresh 
fruits and vegetables from grower in or near Pittsburgh. 

SHATTUCK, 2727 Broadway, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 

FOR SALE 
HERE 18 A NEW THRILL in coffee, direct from your 
Hawaii. Grown close to nature on our sheltered mountain- 
sides by homefolks, this straight, pure coffee has no equal. 
Send now for your free sample of this delicious, fresh 
— coffee. JOHN ROBBINS, Box Al0l, Kealakekua, 


FOR SALE 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


GUARANTEED ORGANICALLY-GROWN wheat and rye, 
ground or unground. Also vegetables, melons. Baled al- 
falfa, straw for compost. A. CHESNE, Route 1, Box 43, 
La Porte. tnd. 


FOODSTUFFS—Root crops, acorn squash, tomato juice, 
apple juice, apple butter, honey, dressed chickens and 
geese. Organically raised on our own farm. Absolutely no 
sprays, dusts or chemicals used. Write for information. 


PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Pa. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Join now and you will receive four new 
books immediately. Eight other surprisingly- 
different books will follow one-a-month. 
One of the books that we will be glad to 
send you upon recepit of the coupon below 
is titled, ‘Manual of Organic Materials’’. It 
lists almost a hundred compostable materials. 
In the second book, ‘‘The Doctor’s Attitude 
Toward Fertilizers,’’ fifteen doctors discuss 
fertilizers, our foods, our health. 

The third book, “Planning the Home 

Grounds,” will help you .develop your 
grounds into a beautiful setting for your 
home. 
. .The fourth book, ‘‘How to Make a Gar- 
den,”’ will impart a working knowledge of 
successful gardening practices from the first 
turning of the soil to harvesting and storage 
of the crop. 

Forthcoming books will discuss rock 
mulching, organic methods on large farms, 
the part bacteria play in composting, and 
collected methods and devices for compost- 
making. . . 

Start your membership now. Simply mail 
the coupon with $3.00. 


Previous Gardeners’ Book Club Titles 
Available at Special Price 
1946-47 Book Club — 12 Books—$3.00 
1945-46 Book Club — 12 Books—$3.00 
Combination Offer — Both Clubs 
24 Books — $6.00 


See inside of front cover of this magazine 
for title list and further details. 


__ Gardeners’ Book Club Rates __ 


Now $3.00 a Year for Twelve Books 


Highly interesting and 
worthwhile books that will 
help make you a better 
Organic Gardener 


LL: 


GARDENERS’ BOOK CLUB 

Dept. OGB 10, Emmaus, Pa. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Gardeners’ 
Book Club (as checked in coupon) and send me 
all of the books that have been issued up to the 
present time. 

O 1 Yr. ('47-’48 Club) 12 Books—$3.00 § 
2 Yrs. (°47-"48) and (°48-'49)—$6.00 


0 Please check if this is a renewal $s 

(Please Print Plainly) ® 


( Please Bill Mes 


BINDERS 


For Gardeners’ Book Club Books 
HOLDS 12 BOOKS You hand 
An ideal w 


I 
ear’s membership supply (12 
). Copies we easily in- 1.50 
ODAY. OSTPAID 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
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By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.L.E. 
@ «a GREAT, NEW Book 


A remarkable follow-up to “An Agricultural Testa- 
ment” that brings you up-to-date on compost-makin 
This notable, new book is a summation of Howard's 
life-time association with the revolutionary organic 
farming and gardening movement. Howard, a worid- 
renouned soil scientist and bacteriologist whose spe- 
cialty is i tigati the di of crops and 
animals, tells in detail how to produce the princi 
food of the world for full nourishment, qua 
and yield. You will enjoy reading of Howard's worid- 
wide studies and experiments ... . how farmers, 
using his advice and thods are toring de- 
lands yl compost humus .... are growing 


“The Soil and Health” “An $4,00 
every gardener’s and farmer's library. rammed. Postpaid 


THE SOIL AND HEALTH 


A Study of Organic Agriculture 


An Agricultural Testament 
By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.1.E. 


A classic that will convince you uring 

that the salvation of world ag- years. It is a text book... . 
riculture and the of of genius... . Pages 
mankind depends upon $3.50 


from 
do in this book. It is the to anic fertilizer. . 
complete history of compost- book that you ostpaid 


ORDER THESE TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS FROM 


ORGANIC GARDENING EMMAUS, PENNA. 


Especially Designed For 
Organic Gardening Magazine 


Other Special-Size Binders Available for 
The Gardeners’ Book Club 


Binders 


Protects and securely holds your HOLDS 
prized copies. These convenient, 
ready-reference binders are covered 12 ISSUES 
attractively with sturdy, black 
cloth, the title stamped in gold. 
Will add a rich appearance to any $1.50 
setting. Complete as shown with 
12. flexible, retaining wires for 
quick and easy insertion. 

Binders intended for use with POSTPAID 
Organic Gardening Magazine are not suitable for 
use with the Gardeners’ Book Club or vice versa. 


IMPORTANT: When ordering, please state whether 
you want to use your binder for Organic Gardening Order direct from 


Magazines or the Gardeners’ Book Club books. ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Hailed By Critics 


cAs a Most 


Important Book 


~ 


s “This will give a good case of 
onthe jitters to all backyard yar- 

deners, as well as to all farmers, 
—Wwho have been playing it the casy 


=~Way by using chemical fertilizers. 


scand it will very likely send them 
back to the compost heap. It also 
proves that what you and I don't 
know about the art of composting 
not only would fill but has filled a 
book. The author, furthermore, can 
keep you up till all hours reading 
about the life and works of the 


gn carthworm, and that is a neat 
trick.” 
pa —The New Yorker 


“Pay Dirt is an exciting and im- 

portant book both for farmers and 

gardeners.”" 

—Richardson Wright, Editor, 
—House and Garden. 


AUVUGIT ALISHYSAINN 3naun 


“This is a book provocative of 
thought and is, worthy of study by 
all who till the soil.” 


Nashville Tennessean 
—Floyd Brailllar, Garden Editor, 


“One of the important books of 
our time.’’ 
—Los Angeles Times. 


“Here at last is a book which 
brings the all-important § world 
problem of soil conservation into 
focus for the individual gardener 
who, of necessity, must think and 
act largely in terms of his own 
small patch of ground 
Here is an open door to more suc- 
cessful gardening for all who care 
to enter...” 

—Robert S. Lemmon in 
Y Y Herald Tribune. 


PAY 
DIRT 


Farming and Gardening As 
Against the Dangerous Use of | 


PAY DIRT actually is a manual for every- 
one who wants to adopt organic methods in 


his gardening. 
What readers say: 


“I have read your book 
‘Pay Dirt’ and sincerely feel 
it’s the most inspiring book 
I’ve ever read. Local gar- 
deners, both home and com- 
mercial people, all swear by 


—Carl Herbart, 
G rand Rapids, Mich. 


“Received my copy of ‘Pay 
Dirt’. It is a mine-full of in- 
formation of really tremend- 
ous importance.” 

—Oskar Bakkom, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


PAY DIRT is important reading for 
every gardener, no matter whether he 
cultivates a small back-yard patch or a 
large-acreage farm. 


Pay Dirt 


by J. I. RODALE 


Editor of Organie Gardening 


“I have just finished read- 
ing your book ‘Pay Dirt’ and 
found it to be one of the 
most readable and interest- 
ing books I have ever read 
on any subject.” 


—NMarian 8. Phillips, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


“Your book ‘Pay Dirt’ is a 
masterpiece in offering con- 
structive practical methods. 
for better health and better 
farming.” 

Mrs. Scott Winfield, 
Fairfax, Va. 


$ 3.00 POSTPAID 


. . order direct from q 
ORGANIC 
GARDENING 


EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Admirably and Ably Presents 
| the Complete Case for Compost § 
Chemical Fertilizers 
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